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On their 


way to 


Australia 


TRIP to Australia is the 

exciting prospect for 29- 
year-old Kathleen Longmuir 
of Scotscraig Residential 
Home for Spastics, Paisley, 
Renfrewshire. She leaves 
London Airport on June 10 
for a six-week holiday down 
under, with a stop-over at 
Singapore en route. 

The idea of the visit arose 
when Miss M. N. Mennie, 
Warden of the home, accepted 
a long-standing invitation to 
visit the Spastic Centre of New 
South Wales at Allambie near 
Sydney, and decided to ask if 
Kathleen could accompany her. 

Mrs. Neil McLeod, the Hon- 
orary Superintendent of the 
New South Wales Centre was 
delighted to offer hospitality 
and Renfrewshire Education 
Authority agreed to help with 
fares. The two women will 
study methods and organisation 
used in the care of Australian 
spastics. 

Miss Longmuir has been at 
Scotscraig for more than six 
years and before that had the 
very unhappy experience of be- 
ing placed in totally unsuitable 
institutions. 

Picture above shows Miss 
Mennie and Miss Longmuir out- 
side the Scotscraig Centre. 


Prime Minister attends 
Spastics Week reception 


HEN Premier Mr. Harold 
Wilson attended a Spast- 
ics Week reception held by The 
Spastics Society to thank the 
people who have helped it work 
for the handicapped during the 
year, his wife Mrs. Mary 
Wilson was able to introduce 
him to many friends she had 
made at the Society. For Mrs. 
Wilson has been an enthusiastic 
judge in the Society’s annual 
literary contest for spastics, and 
each year has presented the 
prizes to the winning writers. 
Also, she granted her first and 
only interview since her hus- 
band took. office to Spastics 
News. 


Honour 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were 
welcomed on behalf of the 
Executive Council by the Soc- 
iety’s Chairman, Mr. Dorrien 
Belson. Politicians, he _ said, 
were extremely busy people, 
and the Society was “deeply 
honoured” that the Prime Mini- 
ster should spare the time to be 
present, 

The Chairman referred to the 
new appointment by = Mr. 
Wilson’s Government of Mr. 
Alf. Morris M.P. as Minister 
for the Disabled, and recalled 
that. the Society had first 
pressed for such an appoint- 
ment nine years ago. He added: 
“T never thought I would have 
the opportunity in the presence 
of the Prime Minister of con- 
gratulating him on the appoint- 
ment, and I am happy to do so.” 
He promised the Society’s sup- 
port and encouragement to Mr. 
Morris in the tasks that face 
him, but he warned: ‘These 
are very anxious days for large 
charities. We have been hit by 
inflation and rising costs and 
our problems appear to be 
getting more difficult.” 

Spastics Week, said Mr. Bel- 
son was held not only to raise 
money but to focus the atten- 
tion of the general public on the 
cause of the handicapped. “Our 


Continued on back page 


Leslie Crowther and 
friends. The Stars Organis- 
ation for Spastics member 
had just unveiled a plaque 
at Paul Lewis’s new school 
when’ our photographer 
captured this delightful 
picture. More pictures and 
story on page 9. 


Mr. Dorrien Belson, the Chairman of The Spastics Society welcomes the Prime Minister and 


Shax, 


Mrs. Wilson to the Spastics Week reception. 


Parents called in 
to help school hit 
by staff shortage 


GTAFFING problems have become so critical at The Spastics Society’s 
Ingfield Manor School in Sussex, that Miss Edna Varty, the headmistress 


has had to call in parents to help with the care of the 58 children. 

She explained: “We need 18 houseparents and we only have 
10. As a result two or three parents come in each week to take 
on the job of houseparents. They make beds, dress and feed 
the children, help in the laundry and work in with the physio- 
therapists and teachers. They are doing a marvellous job and 


I can’t praise them enough. 


“The children have taken 
to it quite well but the dis- 
advantage is that a new set 
of parents has to learn every- 
thing new at the start of each 
week. 


Rota 


“However, with the rota 
system I drew up at the 
beginning of last term it now 
means that some parents are 
on their second time round. 
Dads as well as mums come 
so they are having to give up 
their holidays and those 
mothers that don’t normally 
work are having to find 
people to look after their 
other children while they 
come to help here”. 

Miss Varty blamed the gen- 
eral lack of people wanting to 
do this kind of work for the 
shortage, » “It’s happened > all 


over the country, in part it’s 
because of the unsociable hours 
especially where adults centres 
are concerned. Children at least 
will be in bed by 7.30. Looking 
after spastics isn‘t everyone’s 
cup of tea—it can be very hard 
work.” ; 


e e 
Crisis 

In May Miss Varty flew to 
Northern Ireland in an attempt 
to interview potential staff but 
immediately ran into problems 
caused by the political crisis 
there. “The airport was barri- 
caded and we were unable to 
leave. There was no electricity 
so we couldn’t even get a cup 
of tea or coffee. I later learnt 
that the 15 people I went to 
interview were also prevented 
from travelling by the trou 
bles.” 


Ex-servicemen members of 
Middlesbrough National Re- 
serve Social Club, Yorkshire 
have put on a charity concert 
in aid of local spastics. Pro- 


_ ceeds amounted to £100 for the 


Teesside Spastics Society. 


Mean thief 


stole from 
flag day 
collector 


ETER Stevenson of the 


Cardiff and District 
Spastics Association had an 
impressive record to beat 


when he went out collecting 
for their recent flag day. It 
was his own — last year he 
collected £52 in a couple of 
hours. But this year his hopes 
were cruelly dashed. 

A youth arrived at the Cars 
diff office volunteering to sell 
flags and after completing the 
formalities of giving his name 
and address took out a box and 
authority card. Seeing Peter 
along the street with a nearly 
full tin he offered to save Peter 
the journey back to the office 
with it. He took it and then dis 
appeared. 

Said Emlyn Davies, The 
Spastics.Society’s Senior Region: 
al Officer in Wales: “The callous 
and cruel act of taking a tin 
from a man who is obviously. 
disabled cannot be explained in 
any context.” 

It is estimated that the stolen 
tin contained between £17 and 
£20. 

Said Mr. Davies: “I have 
taken “steps to ensure that ‘as 
far as possible this does. not 
occur again. First each collector 
will be instructed to personaly 
return his tin to the collecting 
point and secondly that a copy 
of the electoral roll of the town 
or city be used to. verify, 
wherever possible, the name 
and address of any unknown 
volunteer.” 


Calling all 


children... 


Watch Spastics News 
next month for the start 
of our special column 
for children. There will 
be prizes to be won, 
competitions to. enter, 
news to share in a sec- 
tion of the paper which 
will be devoted entirely 
to our youngest readers. 

So don’t forget. . 
see the’ July issue of 
Spastics News. It will 
concern All children. 


DIG’S Trafalgar 
Square rally 


HE Disablement Income 
Group is urging all those 
concerned with the question of 
a proper income for the dis: 
abled to attend a rally in Tra: 
falgar Square on Sunday, June 


The three main political 
parties are being invited to 
send speakers, and people are 
asked to assemble from 
2.30 p.m. for the 3 p.m. start. 
After the rally, which is ex, 
pected to last an hour, a small 
deputation will go to Downing 
- Street, ven a9 
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Forging new community links 


The beeuess gardener among the spastics at Taoqees Hall, 
Charlie Daniels, working in the grounds. 


Alan plays the 
prophecy game 


LAN PARKS held a lock of 

hair in his hand, sat quietly 
and thought for a bit. Then he 
said very positively that the 
hair had come from a man 
aged 33 and 5ft. 9 ins. tall. 
‘And he was right! 

For Alan, aged 33, a main- 
tenance worker and driver at 
Drummonds, The _ Spastics 
Society’s Centre at Kelvedon, 
Essex, is psychic. 

Alan, who has_ been at 
Drummonds for the past year, 
first realised he was psychic 
12 years ago during a service 
at Colchester Christian Spirit- 
ualist Church. He saw differ- 
ent kinds of phenomena— 
including an “ethereal hand.” 
Since then he has undertaken 
faith healing with “varying 
success,” and participated in 
psychic experiments including 
the one with the lock of hair. 
This was sent to him by I.A.A. 
Anstaalt, an international 
psychic research association 
based in Switzerland, which had 
invited him to take part in 
extra-sensory perception tests. 
Alan was right first time and 
there is documented proof of 
it. 


No payment 


He_ refuses payment for 
taking part in experiments 
which he feels should not be 
done for financial gain. And 
he does not belong to any clair- 
voyance or spiritualfst organis- 
ation. “Many are a lot of 
phooey,” he said. Cash from 
private “fortune telling” goes 
to the Spiritualist churches 
where he regularly preaches. 

He reckons to have an “80 
per cent accuracy” rate for pre- 
dicting personal events, and 
recently decided to have a go 
at international fortune telling. 
His lists, dated and witnessed, 
were for Britain, France and 
America during the coming 
year. “Each list took about half 
an hour. I must be relaxed in 
a quiet room and in the right 
mood,” he said. “The predic- 
tions came as impressions—not 
pictorial or in words, but just 
impressions. It is hard to 
explain exactly what happens.” 


The lists, drawn up in March, - 


have already proved stagger- 
ingly true by events. Alan pre- 
dicted the death of Georges 
Pompidou, the French Presi- 
dent, 21 days before news of 
his sudden death shocked the 
world. In the British list, made 
on March 10, Alan said a lead- 
ing Irish politician would be 
assassinated—two days later 
Senator Billy Fox of Eire was 
murdered. 


Predictions 


Here are some more of Alan’s 
predictions for Britain in 1974: 

An August General Election 
—tTory victory. 

A death in the Royal family. 

A mine disaster costing many 
lives. 

Death of a male film star. 

Tom Jones to part from his 
wife. 

An air disaster over London. 

Oil tanker disaster in the 
English Channel. 

Two fishing boats lost at sea. 

A train disaster with be- 
tween 25 and 30 dead. 

A big fire in a London store. 

Two sisters found murdered. 

And the U.S.A. can expect, 
according to Alan: 

Rain floods in Florida. 

A big tanker fire possibly in 
New York. 

An American world motor 
racing champion. 

A Senator shot dead near 
Dallas. 


Unidentified flying objects .- 


sighted all over America. 

America’s worst-ever fire dis- 
aster. 

Mass jail break in the South. 

A film star killed in an air 
crash. 

And for France in 1974 the 
future looks thus: 

Student riots in Paris — lives 
lost. 

Two air disasters. 

A bomb explosion at the 
Charles de Gaulle airport. 

Another French H-bomb test. 

Devaluation of the franc. 

A 300 m.p.h. train. 

One thing that Bachelor Alan 
does not predict for himself, 
however, is a bride in the near 
future. “I’m not in the mood 
for it,’ he said. 


Jacques Hall 


WORKING in a spastics 

centre can be depressing 
af times, but there is a lot 
of satisfaction gained from 
seeing handicapped people 
enjoying life. 

This is the view of Polish- 
born Mr. John Mitura, who 
runs the Jacques Hall Spas- 
tics Centre at Bradfield, near 
Manningtree, Essex. 

Mr. Mitura, 30, took over 
as warden of the centre more 
than six years ago, but feels 
that although the residents 
lead fairly active lives, they 
suffer because the centre is 
“cut off” from the local com- 
munity. 

Mr. Mitura said: “Being so 


What the 
(other) 


papers say... 


far out of the village, the 
spastics do not get enough 
contact with the community. 

“We try to involve them in 
local activities as much as pos- 
sible, but we really need to be 
closer:to the village or provided 
with the means of getting there 
more easily.” 

Jacques Hall was built nearly 
150° years ago as a country 
house. Having 26 rooms, it 
“stands close to the River Stour 
about two miles out of the vil- 
lage of Bradfield. 

Eleven. years ago The Spas- 
tics Society bought the house 
for £14,000 and set up a resi- 
dential centre which now costs 
£31,000 a year to run. 

. The 24 spastics at the centre 
get up between 7.30 and 8.30 
and, after breakfast, start work 
in a 300-year-old barn, derelict 
up to four years ago, but which 
has been converted into a beau- 
tiful workshop. 

Their work 

Here the 15 male and nine 
female residents, who come 
from all over England, do 
simple sorting work for local 
firms. 

They also make leather belts, 
purses and handbags, which are 
sold. The workshop had a turn- 
over of £1,000 last year. 

Small payments are made for 
the work and a resident can 
get “unemployment benefit” in 
the form of a small allowance 
if he does not work and “sick- 


ness benefit” if he is ill. 

Work continues for some in 
the afternoons, but others 
watch television or get on with 
hobbies — knitting and sewing 
being the most popular among 
the women.: 

The keenest gardener among 
the spastics at Bradfield is 
Charlie Daniels, who can often 
be seen digging in the grounds. 

On Monday evenings some of 
the residents attend a dance at 
Harwich arranged especially 
for those at Jacques Hall and 


“for members of the Harwich 


and Dovercourt Blind Club. 


Diseo 


On Tuesday evenings there 
is a disco at. Jacques Hall to 
which some villagers are invi- 
ted, and on Wednesday nights 
a small group travel to the 
swimming baths at Ipswich. 

The spastics go to the pic- 
tures at Clacton on Thursdays, 
and Friday night is “pub 


* night.” 


Some of the more mobile 
residents go off by themselves 
on shopping expeditions to 
Manningtree and Dovercourt 


‘on Saturdays, and on Sundays 
the spastics are taken to 
church. About twice a year 


they go home to stay with their — 


families. 

Girls from the Sir Anthony 
Deane School at Dovercourt do 
voluntary work at the centre. 


Spastics are selected for 
Jacques Hall after being put 
forward by welfare organisa- 
tions. If they do not like being 
at Bradfield they have the 
chance to move elsewhere, but 
few ever do. 

Later this year the residents 
are being taken to Spain for a 
holiday in the sun. Some of 
them will also enjoy a week at 
Caister with other handicapped 
people. 

Money for the holidays and 
for many other “perks” which 
the residents enjoy, is largely 
raised by the “Friends of 
Jacques” who organise fund- 
raising events throughout the 
year, including a big fete. 

Mr. Mitura came to England 
from Poland 15 years ago and 
worked as a male nurse before 
joining The Spastics Society 
and becoming deputy warden of 


‘a centre at Buxton in Derby- 


shire. 
David Green 


Picture and article by courtesy of 
the Evening Star, Ipswich 


Mr. John Mitura, warden of the Jacques Hall Spastic Centre 
at Bradfield, near Manningtree, in front of the 300-year-old 
barn "which has been converted into a workshop. 


A NEW extension to the local spastics treat- 
ment centre has been formally handed 
over to South Teesside Hospital Management 
Committee by the Teesside Spastics Society. 
The extension, which cost about £7,500, 
was paid for jointly by The Spastics Society 


and the local group. 


Pictured with some of the children and 


guests at the handing-over ceremony are, left, 


Mr. Arthur Heseltine, Chairman of the Tees- 
side Spastics Society, and (right) Alderman 
J. T. Fletcher, Chairman of the South Tees- 
side Hospital Management Committee. Seated 
(centre) is Miss F. G. A. Donnelly, Head 
Teacher. 


Picture by courtesy of Evening Gazette, 
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at |Now they 


ean talk 


together 


RECEPTION was held re- 
cently to celebrate the 
merging of the National Lib- 
rary of Talking Books for the 
Handicapped and the Listening 
Library into the National 
Listening Library, at its head- 
quarters, 49 Great Cumberland 
Place, London, W1. 


The co-founders, Major 
J. F. E. Clarke, who founded 
the National Library of Talking 
Books for the Handicapped, and 
Mrs. Norma Skemp, founder of 
The Listening Library, wel- 
comed the Library’s new Direc- 
tor, Dame Elizabeth Ackroyd, 
and the guests, amongst whom 
were sponsors, people who have 
recorded books which those 
unable to handle ordinary 
books can hear on special play- 
back machines, and supporters 
of the charity. 

The Department of Health 
and Social Security was repre- 
sented by Mr. G. M. Bebb, and 
Miss Mary Greaves, Chairman 
of the Library and _ herself 
physically handicapped, ex- 
‘pressed gratitude to the Gov- 
ernment for its backing. 

Other distinguished guests 
included Mr. Eric Boulter, Head 
of the Royal National Institute 
for the Blind, which has its 
own Talking Book service. He 
promised continued co-opera- 
tion for the National Listening 
Library to help make more 
titles, currently used by blind 
people, available to disabled 
persons. ne 


Logical step 


The merger of the National 
Library of Talking Books for 
the Handicapped and the Listen- 
ing Library is a logical step at 
a time of constantly increasing 
overheads and when criticism of 
“overlapping charities” is grow- 
ing. It gives the National Lis- 
tening Library a combined 
membership of more. than 
1,000 and over 800 titles are 
now available to them. These 
include a wide variety ranging 
from classes to all types of 
fiction, from romances to thril- 
lers, as well as works on poli- 
tics, archaeology, history, biog- 
raphy, philosophy, sport, relig- 
lon, and many other categories. 
Every kind of book that can be 
read aloud will be included. 

It is estimated that at least 
100,000 disabled people are eli- 
gible for “Talking Books.” 


Spastics swim 


for students 


HREE _ spastic children 
attending an ordinary local 
school demonstrated swimming 
as part of a conference on the 
“Handicapped in Action” at 
Nonington. College, Dover. 


The conference marked the 
75th anniversary of the Physical 
Education Association of Great 
Britain. 

Nonington College runs a 
special course as part of its 
teacher - training studies de- 
signed to help students inte- 
grate physically handicapped 
children into the physical edu- 
cation programme of ordinary 
schools. The first students to 
complete the course will sit 
their examinations in June next 
year. 


Three eight-year-old girls at 
Shawley F. & M. School, Epsom, 
Surrey; obviously think it. is 
never too early to start helping 
charity, for they recently 
launched a raffle in aid of spas- 
tics among their friends. Jane 
Booth, Janette Marshall and 
Deborah Laylor raffled sweets 
and raised‘ £3.57. 


JUNE 1974 


The Choughs successfully won the Adults Section I group A for the third year running, and 


here they receive their cup from Norman Croucher of the Disabled Living Foundation, watched 
by the Welsh Guards, their trainer, Miss Margaret Ainley, and Miss Hammersmith. 


Alistair Dunbar’s face reflects his joy at receiving the shield for 
the Children’s Section Group B, presented to the Tartan 
Specials by Derick Evans. 


The White Roses of York with their mascot before the start of the Festival. He must have 


The Wheelchair 


NHEY spent all day in a 
coach travelling, flew in 
a plane for the first time and 
brought every kind of mascot 
to help their luck along — 
the wheelchair dancers from 
all over England, Scotland 
and Wales. They ranged from 
the young to the old and they 
had been practising hard — 
some since last year, some 
starting only the week before, 
for the 1974 Wheelchair 
Dance Festival at the Ham- 
mersmith Palais in May. 

Organised by The Spastics 
Society’s Physical Education 
Adviser, Mr. A. T. S. Edwards, 
the man who invented wheel- 
chair dancing as a leisure acti- 
vity for the wheelchair-bound, 
it attracted a record number of 
117. competitors. 

One of the teams to travel a 
long distance came from. the 
Westerlea School, Edinburgh 
the Tartan Specials. Their team 
organiser, Mrs. Ida _ Collins, 
said: 


“We only began wheelchair 
dancing at the end of the Sep- 
tember term, so we think it is 
quite an achievement to be 


brought them luck for they won the novelty dance section. 


ee 


Mr. A. T. S. Edwards, The Society’s Physical Education 
Adviser who invented wheelchair dancing and D.J. Tony 
_ Blackburn who presented some of the prizes. 


- Plant-Y-Delyn, 


Results 


Children’s Section 1 Group B. 

1st: The Tartan Specials, 
2nd: George; 3rd: The Dragon; 
both these teams are from 
Hangers Wood School Watford 
Herts 


Adults Section 1 Group B. 

Ist: Goldfish, 2nd: Kingsley 
Dancers from the Bristol and 
District Spastics Association. 
3rd: Havering Wheelers, Haver- 
ing Wheelchair Dance Club, 
Essex. 


Children’s Section 2 Group B. 
Ist: Tartan Specials, 2nd: 
George, No third. 


Children’s Section 1 Group A. 

1st: Erossians, 
Coney Hill School, Hayes, 2nd: 
3rd: White 
Roses of York from Northfield 
School, Acomb, York. 


Adults Section 1 Group A. 
1st: Choughs from Handi- 


from the . 


The Kingsley Dancers from the Bristol and District Spastics. Association make a colourful 


pattern on the dance floor. Picture below shows Timothy Hinves and Rupert Bear who had 
a ringside seat to watch the dancing. Timothy is from the Society’s Meldreth Manor School 


which entered a team for the first time. 


tival 


Dance Fes 


here. Mind you we’ve had 
some drawbacks. We couldn’t 
carry Karen Walker’s acid 
batteries for her  wheel- 
chair in the ‘plane, and when 
we got here the batteries we 
were provided with didn’t fit. 
We were helped out by a 
member of the Goldfish team 
who lent Karen his chair. She’s 
never used it before but she’s 
one of our best dancers and 
she’s done very well. Heather 
Fyfe went down with appendi- 
citis two weeks ago and we 
thought she’d be out but she 
made the team too, even though 
she’s just out of hospital. All 
but one of the children had 
never flown before so it’s been 
quite an adventure.” 

Another team making their 
first appearance was Eye Level, 
from The Society’s Meldreth 
Manor School. 


There was a guardsmen escort 

for Miss Hammersmith when 

she presented a scroll to the 
Dragon team. 


Mrs. Pat Pettit, the super- 
intendent physiotherapist ex- 
plained: “We came last year to 
watch and we decided to show 
what Meldreth could do. Two of 
our members have only been 
dancing for a week, and we are 
giving a demonstration. “Next 
year we intend to compete!” 


sport, Falmouth, Cornwall. 2nd: 
The Fifers, from the Fife Insti- 
tute of Physical and Recrea- 
tional Education, Glenrothes, 
Fife, Scotland. 3rd: Carmarthen 
Red Cross from Carmarthen, 
South Wales. 


Novelty Dance Section. 

Children’s Section 2 Group A, 
won by The White Roses of 
York. Adults Section 2 Group 
A, won by The Choughs. Adults 
Section 2 Group B won by The 
Fifers. 


Fach section of dancers were 
divided into Groups A and B— 
the latter denoting the more 
severely handicapped who used 
electric chairs or propelled 
themselves with their feet. 


The judges were: Mr. Eddie 
Ghys, M.I.S.T.D., Mrs. D. Mon- 
zani, A.LS.T.D. and Mr. A. C. 
Robinson, The Society’s Senior 
Appeals Officer, : 


The Choughs, from Cornwall 
had spent all the previous day 
travelling but they had plenty 
of energy left to-.defend their 
title of the two previous years 
as winners of Adults Section I 
group A. 

Their team trainer Miss Mar- 
garet Ainley said: “We started 
at 9.30 a.m. and got to London 
at 7.15 p.m. It was a long day, 
but we intend to be successful.” 
And they were, for the third 
year running. 


Jokes 


Tony Blackburn arrived to 
present prizes and started off: 
“You haven’t done anything to 
me—so I won’t tell any jokes.” 

He presented a cup to Janet 
Kellie of the Tartan Specials, 
winners of the Children’s Sec- 
tion Group B and to Diane 
Brown of the Goldfish, from the 
Society’s Princess Marina 
Centre who won the Adults 
Section 1, Group B. 

Also presenting prizes was 
Derek Evans, for 13 years 
General Secretary to the Duke 
of Edinburgh Award Scheme 
and now adviser on the Handi- 
capped for the scheme. He said: 
“The scheme is a very active 
thing and the medal holders 
who are disabled are every bit 
as good as their able-bodied 
counterparts. About a dozen 
disabled. young people get 
through to their Gold medal 
each year and it’s a tremendous 
achievement. About 1,500 dis- 
abled: youngsters are taking 
part in the scheme at the 
moment.” 

Also helping with the prize 
giving and adding a distinctive 
splash of colour were three 
Welsh Guardsmen in full dress 
uniform. Sergeants M. Somer- 
set, and J. Lewis, and Cpl. M. 
Wilson were a great hit with 
all the teams—especially Plat- 
Y-Delyn from’ Penarth, South 
Wales. 

Norman Croucher, the legless 
man who has walked the length 
of Britain and climbed Mount 
Eiger, also presented a trophy. 
Hilary Montfort, who is Miss 
Hammersmith and Miss U.K. 
entrant was also on hand to add 
a touch of glamour and give 
prizes. 


There were also visitors from- 
abroad, pyschologist Miss Lille- 
mor Jenqvist from Sweden and 
Dr. Michel Gazeau from France, 
a member of the International 
Cerebral Palsy Society. Said Dr. 
Gazeau: “I have seen nothing 
like this in France and [ think 
it is very interesting.” 


Traditional 


Many of the dances were tras 
ditional like the Circassian 
Circle and the Veleta, but one 
of the the most popular sections 
was that of the Novelty dances. 
The White Roses of York with 
their motif on the back of their 
wheelchairs made sure of re- 
peating their success at the last 
Festival. They swept onto the 
floor dressed in a mighty and 
magnificent green dragon they 
had made themselves for the 
dance “Puff the Magic Dragon.” 


At the end of the day the 
dancers were able to enjoy a 
special celebration tea and start 
planning for 1975’s event. For 
next year will not only be the 
fifth Wheelchair Dance Festival 
it is also-planned to be the 
first International Festival. 


se feos - 

_ Puff the Magic Dragon and 16-year-old Beverly Shaw brought 

appreciative applause for the White Roses of York, in the 
novelty dance section. 
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Wastepa p 


er into 


_ wheelchairs 


Mr. Ted Allen of 
Dudley is pictured with 
some of the old news- 
papers he has collected 
for sale in aid of spas- 
tics. In two years he has 
raised £244. Most of 
this money has been 
used to buy wheelchairs 
for the Dudley Spastics 
Centre. 

Mr. Allen, who is a 


member of the Commun- - 


ity Services Committee 
of the Royal Order of 
Moose, has bought five 
new chairs and one reno- 
vated chair for the cen- 
tre. 

Some of the money 
has been spent on enter- 
tainments for the spas- 
tics and elderly people, 
and the latest amount 
will go towards the cost 
of redecorating the spas- 
tics centre. 


Picture by courtesy of 
Dudley Herald 


To America by 


Savile power 


PUSH from disc jockey 

Jimmy Savile started 27- 
year-old spastic Mike Wise on 
a £750 journey to America and 
the realisation of a dream. 

The push was all the way 
from Trafalgar Square to the 
Empire Pool, Wembley — a 
distance of 10 miles over which 
Jimmy walked with Mike in his 
wheelchair, sponsored to the 
tune of £75 a mile. 

Mike, who lives at Great 
Milton in Oxfordshire, is a great 
fan of Country and Western, 
and has long wanted to visit 
Nashville, Tennessee, the home 
of this music. Jimmy offered 
to help him raise the money 
with a sponsored wheelchair 
push. 

The £750 will pay for the re- 
turn fares to Nashville for Mike 
and a friend and allow them 
to make a tour of the States 
and Canada. 


Stately home 


fashion show 


for spastics 


HE magnificent ballroom of 
Hopetoun House, South 
Queensferry, near Edinburgh, 
which was designed by Robert 
Adam and is the home of the 
Marquess of Linlithgow, was 
the scene of two _ top-flight 
fashion shows given in aid of 
the’ Scottish Council for the 
Care of Spastics and which 
earned more than £500. 


Organised by Smalls of Edin- 
burgh, the show featured a col- 
lection of couture garments 
created by Bill Gibb, the talen- 
ted Scots designer who is mak- 
ing a reputation on the London 
fashion’ scene. In _ addition, 
there was an extensive range 
of clothes from other leading 
fashion houses. 

At the afternoon show the 
prizes were presented by Miss 
Diana Pollock, daughter of Mr. 
G. A. Pollock, MS, FRCSE, 
FACS, DPH, vice-chairman of 
the Scottish Council for the 
Care of Spastics, and secretary 
to Mr. Samuel Baxter, managing 
director of Smalls. 

Presenting the prizes at the 
evening show was the Duchess 
of Sutherland, an Hononary 
Vice-President of the Council. 


Special report 


World experts probe the — 
problems of adolescence _ 


The _ International 


_ Cerebral Palsy Society 


held a Seminar with the 
theme “The  Handi- 
capped Adolescent” at 
University College, 
Oxford, recently, and 
Seminar Director Anita 
Loring has written’ a 
“special article for Spas- 


~ tics News on the views 


expressed by the dele- 
gates from 19 countries 
who attended. 
*“ & DOLESCENCE?” . is. de- 
fined by the Oxford Dic- 
tionary as the period between 
childhood and adulthood, of 
14 to 25 in men and 12 to 21 
in women. It seemed to be un- 
productive at this Seminar to 
concentrate solely upon the 
handicapped adolescent, since 
like the rose, adolescence is 
-adolescence. whether it be 
handicapped or not. 


Since the meeting was being 
organised primarily for those 
-people who work in the field of 
cerebral palsy, the idea 
occurred to enable the partici- 
pants, if not to re-live their own 
adolescence, then at least to try 
to re-create the atmosphere in 
which the adolescent of today 
has to live. The first speaker 
t he Rev. Professor E. 
O’Doherty, talked on the prob- 
lems of growing up in the 1970’s 
of the normal child, painting a 
picture of the many problems 
that the adolescent has to face. 
“How much more difficult, 
therefore, must it be for the 
handicapped adolescent in the 
1970's?” he concluded. His 
problems fall into three cate- 
gories—his much greater prob- 
lem of body image and control; 
the difficulties of fulfilling his 
instinctual social needs which 
are substantially identica] with 
those of the normal adolescent, 
and his greater difficulties in 
inter-personal relationships 
both with authority figures and 
with his more normal peers, 


Quality of life 


Mary Robinson talked about 
the work of PHAB (Physically 
Handicapped and Able-bodied) 
Clubs. This was a practical 
account of how the handicapped 
young person could be helped 
socially to overcome his handi- 
cap and not feel worried or 
apprehensive by contact with 
the able-bodied. She quoted 
from a young PHAB member, 
a physically handicapped girl 
in Japan who talked about car- 
ing for the quality of life as 
an adolescent within an ever- 
growing worldwide culture: “In 
the end for each of us our social 
life is ours, it is our leisure 
and we must make what we will 


David at the wheel: of his rf 


mew” Car. - 


on the Oxford Seminar 


of it. It must be lived part in 
satisfactory solitude, and in sat- 
isfactory individual and group 
relationships — and 
give us the chance to be crea- 
tive, so that we are continually 
replenished and so that we 


‘achieve.” 


Dr. Reuben Kohen-Raz from 
the University of Jerusalem 


_gave a paper on the relation- . 


ships between - physiological 


~ maturation and mental develop- 


ment in’ culturally disadvan- 
taged and. mentally retarded 
adolescents. He concluded that 
the impact of puberty on men- 
tal. development in the handi- 
capped must be systematically 
investigated, and that intense 
remedial work at pre-puberty 
and early adolescence is im- 
perative. : 


7 “Painful” 


James Loring suggested that 
adolescence was-a painful and 
difficult business made even 
more so since the adolescent 
had_to cope with the jealousies 
of the adult who, with hind- 
Sight, was regretting the passing 
of his own adolescence. He 
Suggested that the adolescent 
was more virile, more athletic 
and more quick-witted than his 
adult counterpart. He conclu- 
ded: “I am nevertheless quite 
convinced that, the handicapped 
adolescent’s: search for self- 
identity and an appropriate 
place in the new world is only 
part of a wider search in which 
we must all be involved. We 
shall not be able to help the 
handicapped if we are unwil- 
ling or unable to question the 
ideas on which current civiliz- 
ation is based, and re-make it 
in accordance with new ideals, 
if we are unable to carve out 
for. ourselves a new identity 
which can be shared with all 
disadvantaged people.” 

Professor Colin Hindley, from 
the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education, talked on 
the social and cultural back- 
ground of “normal” adoles- 
cence, reminding us that im- 
poverished backgrounds still 
aggravate the problems of a 
large percentage of our adoles- 
cents—and the problems of 
adolescents with handicaps 
must be seen within this con- 
text. 


Erhard: Lungfiel from Ham- 
burg looked at the disadvan- 
taged adolescent and __ the 
teacher. Since many handi- 
capped children have specific 
learning difficulties he saw the 
teacher’s task “to investigate 
the kind of scope of the child’s 


ability and develop it by an 


individual programme. The 
teacher of a disadvantaged adol- 
escent should never be over- 
awed by the problems presen- 
ted by the disability itself, it is 
much more important that a 
personal solution should be 
found and the question that 


it must - 


must be asked is ‘what can this 
disadvantaged person do, what 
goal can he reach first?’ We 
must demand flexibility of 
thinking focused upon the 
student’s needs. The adoles- 


cent’s abilities are potentially | 


greater than we may suppose 
at the first view.” . 


_ June Wilkes gave an imag- 


-inative _paper .concerning® pro-' 
* posals to set up an arts com- 


mune.. She envisaged a living 


group ’-of some ‘eight people — 
_which would be self-supporting 


with half handicapped and half 
able-bodied members. This 
paper, as had James Loring’s, 
and the paper which was to fol- 
low, given by Chief Inspector 
Alison Halford, raised consider- 
able disquiet amongst some 


- members of the Seminar. It 


became apparent that a number 
of people were reluctant, as 
James Loring. had put it, to 
“question the ideas upon which 


‘current civilisation is based.” 


The suggestion that authority 
and the status quo might be 
questioned was an idea which 
many members of the seminar 
felt too insecure to ask them- 
selves. 

Chief Inspector Halford 
talked about juvenile crime and 
drew upon her work both in 
London and_ in _ Baltimore, 
U.S.A. She said that 35 per cent 
of juvenile crime committed in 
the Metropolitan Police District 
was by juveniles under the age 
of 17. The type of crimes they 
preferred to-commit, was, in 
order of popularity, unauthor- 
ised taking of motor vehicles, 
shoplifting, false entry, burglar- 
ies and other general types of 
theft. Drug abuse was not often 
committed by young people, 
but there was concern for the 
recent rise in arrests for alco- 
hol.abuse. She concluded that 
“Adult deception blurs the vis- 
ion of the younger generation, 
that every word of advice is 
seen as a misrepresentation of 
facts which have usually al- 
ready been determined through 
experimentation by the child 
himself.” 


New hands 


Karen Rygaard, from Den- 
mark, showed a film entitled 
“Hands for the Handicapped.” 
This showed ways in which a 
young handicapped Danish boy 
had been fitted with a forceps- 
like mouthpiece which enabled 
him to perform many intricate 
tasks, such as opening his front 
door with a latch key and 
threading a tape through a tape 
recorder. : 

Dr. Russell Barton, now work- 
ing in America, gave a sensitive 
account of group discussions 
which he had had with young 
handicapped people in England 
in an adult residential centre, 
where he had tried to help them 
talk through their personal] and 
social problems; Again, in this 


session, Dr. Barton had ques- 
tioned the, authority figures 
with whom these young people 
came into contact, and the stage 


was set for what proved to be 
the crisis point of the seminar. — 


This was the showing of 
“Tunde’s Film.” This 
made by a group of both black 


and. white teenagers in the East 


End ‘of London about their lives 


there, but made by them largely . © 
-.for amusement, and amongst 


other’ things depicted their 
occasional clashes 
police. Members of the seminar 
unaware that this film had been 
made for amusement: by these 


young people, saw it as a docu- 


mentary attack upon-the Police ~ 


Force, and reacted accordingly. 
It was not until Maggie Pinhorn, 
who had been concerned with 
the making of the film, ex- 


plained to the meeting its orig- © 


ins, that members of the sem- 
inar took a more kindly view 
of its contents. 


Progress 


Dr. Helle Nielsen, of the 
Institute of 
Aarhus University, described- 
tthe long term studies, over 
many years, of a group of child- 
ren. with cerebral palsy from 
their early school days and 
through their after-school 
careers. Many predictions were 
shattered, such as that a child’s 
educationa] progress did not 
bear much relation to his later 
vocational progress. 

Mr. George Pollock talked 
about a follow-up study on 67 
young people who had been to 
a special school for cerebral 
palsy in Scotland, and who are 
now about 26 years old. Approxi- 


mately half have obtained, and | 
kept, open or sheltered work » 


and all those interviewed felt 
that their years at school had 


added to the quality of their 


adult life. He said: “The ener- 
gies of the most severely handi- 
capped must of necessity be 
directed to being rather than 
to doing. Nevertheless, the work 
ethic is built into our society, 
and most young spastics look 
forward to entering productive 
and remunerative employment.” 


Dr. Bo Indberg from Sweden 
continued on this theme to talk 
about the problems of employ- 
ing the unemployable. One of 
the great difficulties in finding 
jobs for the severely handi- 
capped was to convince the em- 
ployers that they would be pro- 
ductive and important members 
of any labour market. In 
Sweden a great deal of effort 
has been channelled into the 
education and training of the 
severely handicapped, and that 
it was necessary to support 
them with a variety of services 
and possibly financial help also. 
This alone was not enough; at 
work the young person needed 


Cont. on page 8 


Bangers and smash 


Crash, smash, wallop—there’s nothing that 20- 
year-old David Finnigan likes.better than an old 
banger. David, a resident at The Spastics Society's 
centre Jacques Hall, Essex, is a keen mechanic .and 
for the past year has been working on an old Mini. 
He dismantled the engine, stored the working parts 
and eventually converted the body into scrap. 


However, that left him with nothing to do until 
a friend heard of his plight and put him in touch 
with an old Austin A40 van. The van has just failed 
its MOT and so it was handed over as a gift to David. 


Now he can work on it and drive round the Centre 


grounds to his heart's cont 


ent. 
Pictures by courtesy of -Ray Wood 
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Picture above shows Sir 
Geoffrey Jackson, the diplomat 
who made world news when he 
was kidnapped by South Ameri- 
can guerillas, Mr. Dorrien 
Belson, Chairman of The 
Spastics Society, Lady Jackson, 
and Mrs. Belson.’ 


Pictured right are: Mrs. 
Dawson-Shepherd, Dr. Peter 
Woodford, Mrs. Paul Polani, 
and Mr. Ian Dawson-Shepherd, 
a past Chairman of the Society, 
and member of the Executive 
Council. 


Picture below: Mr. R. A. 
Norton, the Society’s Director 
of Appeals and Information, 
shows his wife one of the 
graphic displays at the recep- 
tion which demonstrated how 
the Society spends its income. 


om ss sis hy, 

Among the local voluntary group stalwarts were: Mrs. Mercia 
Funge-Smith, Mrs. Elsie Tanner, wife of the Chairman of Crawley 
Spastics Society, and Mr. Donald Funge-Smith, Chairman of 

the Croydon and District Spastics Society. 


Society says 
‘thank you’ 


S reported on the front page of Spastics News, a reception 
was held at the Grocers’ Hall, London, in Spastics Week to 
thank some of the people who worked so devotedly to further the 
cause of spastics during the year. The reception was a generous 
gift from the Worshipful Company of Grocers, and the guests 
represented all facets of the Society’s work. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Wilson, attended with Mrs. 
Wilson, and the picture left, shows him with Sir Clive Bossom, 
Sir Graham Rowlandson, of the International Society for the Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled, and extreme right, Mr. James Loring, 
Director of The Spastics Society. 

Picture right, shows Mr. Wilson meeting Miss Merle Davies, 
one of the Society’s spastic employees. With them is Mrs. Nina 
Heycock, who advises the Society on public relations. 


Picture right: Financial wiz- 
ards meet! Mr. John Grenier, 
the Society’s Honorary Treas- 
urer with, centre, Mr. Alan 
King, the Chief Accountant, and 
Mr. David Mumford, of J. 
Henry Shroeder-Wagg, the 
Society’s investment advisers. 

Centre right: Mr. Tony 
Frank the Society’s Assistant 
Director Regions, with Mr. 
Kenneth Holt of the Wolfson 
Centre, and Mr. Bob McMullen 
of the North London Spastics 
Association. 

Larfe picture below right: A 
fathering from the Society’s 
Family Services and Assess- 
ment Centre at Fitzroy Square: 
Mr. Philip Dyer, Miss Merle 
Davies, Mrs. Gwyn Miller, Mrs. 
Mary Hargreaves, Miss Rose 
Carroll, Mrs. Lorna White. 


One of the Society’s most generous benefactors through his 
work for the Phoenix Centre Campaign, Mr. Edward Drury, is 
pictured with Miss Susan Brown of Iberia Airlines, and Mr. 

Peter Murrish. 
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Mrs. Sheila Rawstorne, the first Society employee and now 

Chief Executive of the Stars Organisation for Spastics, with 

Mr. Derek Lancaster-Gaye, the Society’s Director of Resources, 
and Mr. Harold Wilson. 
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Double “a for Owen 


Prizewinners from all over the country brought their friends and relatives to London to attend the fourth annual Liter- 


ary Contest reception. 


After a celebration lunch at the Society’ Ss Family Services and PSsensinen Centre in Fitzroy Square, the guests went 
on to The Society’s headquarters for the prize-giving ceremony. 


Sixteen-year-old Linda Stevens, of Canterbury Road, Birchington-on-Sea, 
Kent, who tied for first place in the female poetry section, is pictured presenting 
a bouquet to Mrs. Wilson, who judged the poetry entries and commented: “This 
is a charming poem, beautifully observed, with a poignant last line. “Very good.” 
Linda attends the Society’s Craig-y-Pare School, Cardiff. Here is her winning 


poem: 


When I’m at Home 


When I'm at home I love to see the flowers in bloom and hops in the fields of 


Kent. 


J love to drive over the Downs and smell the fresh-cut hay. 

To see the oast houses on the farms and ships in the busy port of Dover. 
To look over the Channel on a clear day to see the coast of France. 

To feel the cool wind blowing in my face and breathe the fresh sea air. 


When I’m at school I love the smell of bacon frying in the pan, 
The taste of Marmite spread on bread or toast. 

The taste of eggs with butter, salt and pepper, 

A nice white cloth with cutlery neatly spread. 


To read the story of Helen Keller, 


Chimp, 


Black Beauty and the tale of Tammy the 


To read to the young ones at the week-end. 
But best of all, I love to think that one day I will walk. 


A marathon “bounce-in” held 
by 10 schoolgirl trampolinists 
has raised £55.50 for the North 
Staffordshire Spastics Associa- 
tion’s . new centre building 
fund. The girls were all fourth- 
year pupils at Alleyne’s School, 
Stone, Staffordshire. 


A fashion show held at a 
Croydon department store has 
brought in £180 for’ the 
Society's Coombe Farm Resi- 
dential Centre. The money will 
Ip to pay for new automatic 
Oors at the centre. 


Peter Schlechte, 15 and Christine Brougham, 14, 
the two youngest winners chat to Stuart Maclure 
of The Times Educational Supplement who 
awarded them each a first prize in the school- 
children’s section. 


Peter, who comes from Liverpool, where he 
attends Sandfield Park School, wrote about a holi- 
day in Norway. Mr. Maclure said of his essay: 
“Good, clear, informative narrative; gives you a 
good idea of what he did and saw ... a keen eye 
for detail and sense of location”. 


Christine is a pupil of The Society’s Thomas 
Delarue School at Tonbridge in Kent. Her home 
is also in Lancashire. Mr. Maclure’s comment on 
her story, “Long Hours of Darkness” was: “Skilful 
narration, clearly absorbed and personal to the 
writer. Effective technique”. 


Welcoming Mrs. Harold 
Wilson to the reception, Mr. 
James Loring, Director of 
The Spastics Society, thanked 
her for agreeing to present 
the prizes for the fourth suc- 
cessive year. 

Mr. Loring said that there 
had been between 600 and 700 
entries this year. The judges, 
Pamela Carmichael, Editor of 
“She” magazine, Lynda Lee- 
Potter, “Daily Mail” columnist 
Stuart Maclure, of the Times 
Educational Supplement and 
Mrs. Wilson herself, hed re- 
ported a very high standard. 


Gift 

Mrs. Wilson, who had once 
again judged the poetry sec- 
tion, said it seemed to her that 
the handicapped had a gift for 
observation and contemplation. 

They used these to greater 
effect than able-bodied writers 
and it gave a specially high 
quality to their work. 

The day was a_ personal 
triumph for-Owen Davies, the 
first-ever entrant to win a prize 
in two. sections. His essay 
about Venice was described by 
Pamela’ Carmichael as “well 
rounded and convincing” 
while Mrs. Wilson said of his 
poem “Winter’s Cloth” 
“This is a well conceived 
theme simply and _ poetically 
described”, 


Owen 


Owen, aged 31, from Swan- 
sea, received little formal edu- 
eation as there were no local 
facilities available when he 
was a child. He was taught at 
home apart from a brief spell 
at school when he was 16. 

He has added still further to 
his literary laurels by winning 
a BBC Wales competition to 
find Welsh poets. And all that 
on top of running his own 
printing business. 

However, as his mother Mrs. 


presentations. 


Gwyneth Davies says: “He re- 
fuses to cash in on his dis- 
abilities. That meant that 
when the BBC asked him to 
come to their studio to read 
his poem over the air he had 
to admit that he had poor 
speech and could not walk’. 


RUNNERS-UP 


POETRY: 
Male: Paul Lindoe (16), of 4, 
Reigate Drive, Attenborough, 
Beeston, Notts., and the Thomas 


Delarue School, Tonbridge, 
Kent (“Shall I.Ever Forget 
You”). 


Robert Bettinson (16), of 
Fieldways, Beach Road, Kes- 
singland Beach, Lowestoft (‘I 
Love”). 

Female: Mary H. Bennett 
(25), of Pendennis, 27 Glebe 
Avenue, Saltash, Cornwall, and 
of Princess Marina Centre, 
Chalfont Lane, Seer Green, 
Bucks. (“Getting Through”). 

PROSE: 

Young Adults, Male: Barry 
Parkin, of 17 Byron Avenue, 
Mansfield. Woodhouse, Notts. 
(“My Life Story’); Alan Francis 
(17), of 173 Brookhill Street, 
Stapleford, Notts. and _ of 
Thomas. Delarue School, Ton- 
bridge (‘““The Loner’’). 


Female: Margery Lawson 


. (25), of 6 Northfield Terrace, 


Edinburgh (“Uncle Joe’); 

Elaine Russon (18), of 34 More- 

ton Road, Bushbury, Wolver- 

hampton (“A Happy Day”). 
OVER 25’s: 

Male: Thomas M. Martin, of 
15/5C Eccles Street, Glasgow, 
and of Westlands Hostel, Pais- 
ley (“I Can Do It”); T. M. Cair, 
of Northumberland Cheshire 
Home, Matfen Hall, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (“Am I Human?”). 

Female: Janet F. Evens, of 
24 Mayfield Avenue, Prittlewell, 
Southend (“Engaging Ways’’); 
Judith Creed, of 26 Bassett 
Court, Bassett Avenue, South- 
ampton (“My Visit to Oberam- 
mergau’’). 

‘Mrs. Carmichael also gave a 
special commendation to Peter 
Stevenson, aged 27, of St. 
Luke’s Avenue, Penarth, Glam- 
organ, who attends the Sully 
Work Centre, Penarth, for his 
essay “Patchwork Camp With 
LVSai 


SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Girls: Amanda Cope (10), of 
4 Bromyard Road, Hall Green, 
Birmingham, and of Carlson 
House’ School, Birmingham 
(“The Mystery of the Black 
Cat”); Amanda Harper (12), of 
41 New Street, Erdington, Bir- 
mingham, and of Carlson House 
School, Birmingham (‘Grey- 
ling’). 
. Male: Ian R- Jones (14), of 
36 Brookfield Avenue, Glass- 
hough, Tow, Castleford, Yorks., 
and of Thomas Delarue School, 
Tonbridge, Kent (“A Proficient 
Cyclist”); Simon Price (16), of 
25 Park Road, West, Curzon 
Park, Chester, Cheshire, and of 
Dene Park Further Education 


Centre, Tonbridge, Kent 
(‘Adventures in a Time 


Machine’’). 


Prizewinners and their guests were entertained to lunch at The Society’s Family Services? 


Mrs. Wilson being greeted by Mr. Loring. 


Here is the poem by Owen Davies which won the n 
poetry section of the literary contest. Mrs. Wilson commer 
in her judgment: “This is a well conceived theme, simply 
poetically described.” . 


Winter’s Cloth 


Winter’s cloth is not woven on a loom 
nor can it be purchased by the yard 
Neither is it a mere commercial trapping 
to grace a seasonal greetings card, 
Winter’s cloth comes in small white 
flakes each of crystal glass design 
Covering the town and countryside Y 
With a dazzling translucent shine, 

Trees and hedges with autumn leaves 
were recently well endowed 

Now stand in ghostly silence, their 
branches heavily laden and bowed, 

The hustle of everyday life adopts 

a softer and less hectic sound 

As traffic crawls and footsteps tread upon 
the treacherous ground, 

But this cloth of pure white cannot 

stand the strain of the atmosphere 

Each crystallised flake turns to water 
and Winter’s cloth gradually disappears. ~ 
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Judge Pam Carmichael with double winner Owen Davies | 


Mrs. Doteen Wood, of Colchester, who won the Over 
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Before the 


the prize-giving 


Stephen Tomlin, of Wolverhampton, winner of the Young Adults (male) section with judge 


Lynda Lee-Potter who said he had “great natural ability to write”. 


A Leap in the Dark 


Mrs. Doreen Wood, of 
Coats Hutton Road, Shrub 
End, Colchester, was the win- 
ner of the Over-25s, female, 
section of the contest with her 
article “A Leap in the Dark.” 
Judge Pamela Carmichael 
commented “It’s honest, per- 
ceptive, courageous and self- 
revealing . . . her writing style 
is vivid.” Here is Mrs. 
Woods’ story, which has been 
shortened due to pressure on 
space. 


HEN I made the decision 
15 years ago to leave 
home to go and live in a centre 
for adult spastics, it was a real 
leap in the dark. It was like 
going from one _ world to 
another. Looking back now, I 
realise how much I benefited 
from the experience. 
When _the subject _ was 
brought up first it was quite a 


shock, for the idea of me living - 


in an institution was rather like 
saying I was going into prison. 
My family were all dead against 
me going, but I could see the 
danger signals of what was 
going to happen at home in the 
future, so I decided it was 
time to get out before I became 
too much of a burden to my 
family. I had no idea what liv- 
ing. in a_ residential centre 
would be like, which was a 
good thing in a way, for if I 
had, I think my nerve would 
have failed me. 


Interview 


I went for my interview with 
very’ mixed feelings. I had 
never seen another spastic in 
my life and I was absolutely 
appalled at the seemingly utter 
helplessness of the residents at 
the centre. It’s a curious thing, 
but I don’t think of myself as 
disabled. It is able-bodied 
people who make me feel my 
disability by their attitude, un- 
intentional though it may be. 

My first reaction was one of 
horror at the thought of having 
to live with these people; my 
mother, who was with me, felt 
the same. It was no help to me 
to know that she felt horrified, 
too. I suppose it was natural. 
However, I tried to keep an 
open mind and soon learned 
that the other residents were 
not the monsters they appeared 
to be at first sight. 

“My friends were’ con- 
vinced- I wouldn't stick 
it out. I proved them wrong, 
I’m glad to say, but I must 
admit it was very hard’ at first. 

,I had never before shared a 
bedroom with anyone else but 


my sister, and my three room- 
mates made me feel an inter- 
loper and showed open resent- 
ment. Each time I made a 
mistake they made me feel they 
were laughing at me behind 
my back. The atmosphere was 
definitely hostile each time I 
entered the room. They took 
a real delight. in making me 
look foolish. After many pain- 
ful incidents I learned to 
ignore them or to give back as 
good as I got. I © quickly 
acquired a skin like a rhino- 
cerous. 


Heart 


The first six months - just 
about broke my heart; * even 
now, after 15 years, I can still 
feel the pain of those first few 
months of homesickness. Yes, 
even now, sitting in my very 
own home which, in those days, 
I never dreamed of having, the 
first few months in the centre 
are indelibly engraved on my 
heart. : 

There were several hundred 
miles between me and my 
home, so I couldn’t nip off home 
when I felt like it. In a way I 
think this was a good thing, as 
having to put up with it helped 
me to accept it. I was sad when 
the other residents had visitors 
but knowing that mine lived too 
far away to come also helped. 
We were kept very busy with 
various activities and handi- 
crafts and I attended three edu- 
cational] classes each week, art, 
music and literature, which 
widened my interests consider- 
ably; we also had many social 
functions to attend and many 
opportunities to go to places 
which I never hoped to be able 
to visit. 

We had a most memorable 
trip to Holland, and two years 
later my fiance and I flew to 
Denmark for a fortnight to stay 
with some friends who were 
also disabled. Three years later 
they returned the trip to attend 
our wedding — which was 
another leap in the dark. <A 
very successful one, I am happy 
to say. 

Now, looking back on. the 
nine years I spent in the 
centre, I fee] rather like Alice 
when she returned through the 
looking glass. For life in a 
centre is rather unreal in lots 
of ways, a little too unreal for 
the good of the residents, for 
they tend to forget the hard 
realities of the world outside. 
A sheltered life is all very well, 
but even the most heavily dis- 
abled person should not be 
deprived of what real life is 
al] about. 


Luck 


When Mrs. Mary Wilson visi- 
ted Park Crescent to present 
the prizes for the literary con- 


test, she was also asked to 
draw the winning tickets in the 
Society’s annual Billiards 
Raffle. 


Exhibitions in aid of spastics 
are given regularly at billiards 
and snooker clubs up and down 
the country by Miss Joyce 


Rosalind Osborne of Colwyn Bay, joint winner of the Poetry (female) with Mrs. Wilson. 


of the draw 


Gardner, seven times Women’s 
Professional Champion, and 
other leading players. 


Each club which arranges an 
exhibition is asked to sell £30 
worth of raffle tickets, and the 
winners in the first 100 clubs 
te book an exhibition are en- 
titled to enter the Grand Draw 
at the end of the season. 


Prizes included a holiday for 


Ann Trotman of Bristol, with Ron Laver, Director of Top 
Ten Promotions and Mrs. Wilson. Ann won the Young Adults 
(female) section. 


two in Majorea, a holiday for 
four at Southport or Prestatyn, 
and £100 in Premium Bonds. 

Winning tickets for the Grand 
Draw were picked out at Park 
Crescent by Mrs. Wilson and 
the young adult prizewinners in 
the literary contest. 

Picture shows, left to right, 
Stephen Tomlin, Ann Trotman, 
Mr. James Loring, Mrs. Mary 
Wilson and Miss Joyce Gardner. 
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National 


Gymkhana 
planned 


N “R. A. T. S. Edwards, The 

Spastics Society’s Physi- 
cal Education Adviser, is 
claiming another successful 
first. After guiding wheelchair 
dancing to competition level 
with the possibility of the 
annual Festival becoming an 
International one next year, 
he has turned his attention to 
horse riding with the first-ever 
spastics Gymkhana. 

Held at Tonbridge it proved 
so popular that. he plans to 
stage another with teams from 
all over the country. He ex- 
plained: “This was a-pilot effort 
so I. confined. the entry to 
Schools and Centres in the 
South East where I know all 
the riders and their capabilities 
very well. 

“Having run this event and 
seen the enthusiasm of the 
riders—and one or two snags— 
I hope to run a National Event 
in September.” 

The final event of the gym- 
khana was jumping with riders 
clearing crossed poles at three 
feet. Said Mr. Edwards: “This 
is quite a height for our riders 
to clear but they did and suc- 
cessfully too!” 

The teams were all from 
Spastics Society. residential 
centres and schools. 

Representing Coombe Farm 
were:- Tom © Fisher, Stephen 
Gardiner, Leslie Parker, John 
Cooper, Marion . Harris and 
Audrey Holder, who at 38, was 
the oldest competitior. From 
Dene Park Centre were: Evelyn 
Dutton, Margaret Carmichael, 
Shane Sharrat, Peter Stallwood 
and Paul Fry, Thomas Delarue 
entered two teams. In the Green 
were Simon Karner, Debra 
Reynolds, Anthony Griffin, Jan 
Whaley, Jane Warburton, and 
Jillian Scarrot. 

In the Blue team were: Debra 
Day, Janet Lewis, Mark Thorpe, 
Michael Smart, Carole Mat- 


thews and Paul Thomas. 


Results: Bending Race: Ist: 
Anthony Griffin, 2nd: Debra 
Day, 3rd: Mark Thorpe, 4th: 
Margaret Carmichael. Potato 
Race: ist: Janet Lewis, 2nd: 
Ian Whaley, 3rd:: Carol Mat- 
thews, 4th: Evelyn Dutton. 
Despatch Race: ~ 1st: Leshe 
Parker, 2nd: Marion- Harris, 
3rd: Jillian Scarrot, 4th: Carol 
Matthews. Bucket «: Eliminator 
Contest: 1st: Tom Fisher, 2nd: 
Paul- Thomas, 3rd: Evelyn 
Dutton, 4th: Debra Reynolds. 
Obstacle Race: 1st: Ian Wheley, 


2nd: Jane Warburton, 3rd: 
Leslie Parker. 4th: Audrey 
Holder. Jumping Event. Ist: 


Simon Karner, 2nd: Anthony 
Griffin, 3rd: Debra Day, 4th: 
Michael Smart. Team Event— 
Roy Monzani Memorial Trophy: 
Delarue Green Team. 


Challenge 


“The Challenge of Change” 
was the title of the first-ever 
annual general meeting of the 
Wales Regional Co-ordinating 
Committee held as Spastics 
News went to press. 


Mr. Lewis Carter-Jones, M.P., 
was the main speaker, and his 
talk, “The Handicapped Adoles- 
cent in Modern Society’ was 
the theme of the A.G.M. 


At the end of the conference 
he presented each of the three 
winners from Wales of the Soc- 
ity’s Literary Awards, Owen 
Davies, Rosalind Osborne and 
Linda. Stevens, with poetry 


books. 
A full-report of the Confer- 
ence will appear. in next 


month’s issue. 


B SPASTICS NEWS — 


The Angel Morris Men—after the Lord Mayor’s Show in November, gave a performance in 
Trafalgar Square during Spastics Week. They dance for the love of it and give their services 
free for charity. 


New Snakes 
and Ladders 


record 


WORLD record for 

playing snakes and lad- 
ders has been broken by six 
students from Hitchin Col- 
lege in Hertfordshire. They 
played for 108 hours non- 
stop, completing 190 games 


and earning £100 for charity. 

The marathon effort was 
part of the college’s annual 
rag week. Other events in- 
cluded the Rag Ball, a zany 
variety show, and various 
antics in and around the 


shopping centre. The 
students also held a three- 
legged soccer match and a 
four-legged pub crawl, staged 
in groups of three with their 
legs tied together. 

The rag week is expected 
vo have raised about £600 for 
the Hitchin Spastics Society 
and Shelter. 


The problems of adolescence 


Johnnie and Roger. 


Three likely lads, looking more devilish than angelic, are Darrel, 
It was Darrel and Johnnie’s first public 


appearance in Morris dancing. 


Continued from Page 4 


introduction, guidance and 
somes personal supervision. 

Miss Margaret Morgan of The 
Spastics Society went on to 
agree that the Protestant work 
ethic did a lot to damage the 
handicapped person’s prospects 
when he decided to take up 
some type of work other than 
that in an office or factory. She 
suggested: that it was perfectly 
respectable for people to take 
up professional and _ other 
academic work, for people to 
develop their artistic talents, 
to work out of doors, and so 
on, and that if there were 
young handicapped people who 
wished to do this, they should 
be encouraged and not 
frowned upon. Her paper, en- 
titled “Gainfully unemployed? 
Are there satisfactory alterna- 
tives for those unable to earn 
a living?” suggested to us that 
indeed there were ways of re- 
solving this paradox. 

The third day of the meeting 
devoted itself to papers from 
America, France, Saudi Arabia, 
Indonesia and England, which 
discussed the services for the 
disabled adolescent in these 
particular countries. 

Of particular interest was the 
paper given by His Excellency 
Abdulla Al-Ghanin of Saudi 
Arabia, himself blind, who read 
his paper from braille and 
illustrated it with some very 
éolourful slides showing what 
tremendous progress had been 
made in services for the handi- 
capped in his country in recent 
years. 

Stark reality of the difficul- 
ties of providing services in a 
huge, largely underdeveloped 
country like Indonesia suc- 
ceeded in making the rest of us 
understand how very little we 
had really achieved to solve 
world problems relating to cere- 
bral palsy. 

That night 


the Seminar 


Dinner was honoured to have 
the Master of University Col- 
lege, Lord Redcliffe Maud, as 
its chief guest, along with Mr. 
Dorrien Belson, Chairman of 
The Spastics Society. 


The final day started with a 
paper by the President of the 
I.C.P.S., Dr. Milani Comparetti 
from Florence. He stated em- 
phatically that paternalism to- 
ward the handicapped must end 
if we were to expect the handi- 
capped person to make any pro- 
gress upon his own account. 
He explained that steps had 
been taken in Florence to build 
up a dialogue with the com- 
munity in which the spastic 
lives. More than half the popu- 
lation of spastics are integra- 
ted into the community, and 
their problems are discussed at 
local meetings of the town. 

Andrew Berry gave a colour- 
ful paper about his life as a 
handicapped person in a Poly- 
technic, His perception of him- 
self and the way other people 
saw him was both enlightened 
and honest, but I think many 
of the handicapped people pres- 
ent were sorry when he admit- 
ted that some of the happiest 
times of his life had been spent 
not with the able-bodied, but 
with his handicapped friends. 

Dr. Lundberg from Sweden 
talked about the effects of physi- 
cal training on adolescents with 
severe motor handicaps, and 
showed through his researches 
that increased physical exercise 
helped considerably to improve 
a severely handicappd person’s 
physical movements. 

Mary Richardson talked about 
ways in which she had helped 
severely handicapped adoles- 
cents to express their needs, 
She had worked with a group 
of severely physically and men- 
tally retarded young people and 
had devised ways by which 
they could even write, with 


help, letters home to their fam- 
ilies. 

The fina] afternoon was devo- 
ted to the question of the 
sexual development both of the 
handicapped and _ able-bodied. 
Dr, Jirina Cizkova from Prague, 
now resident in Canada, talked 
about the ways in which efforts 
had been made to correct abnor- 
mal female pathological sexual 
development to enable young 
adolescents to lead more bal- 
anced lives. Dr. Donald Gough 
talked on the complex problem 
of adolescent pregnancies and 
the variety of social and emo- 
tional reasons which came to 
light when very young girls 
became pregnant. © Very often 
this was not necessarily hap- 
pening by accident, but was a 
deliberate attempt on the part 
of a young couple to persuade 
society to take their relation- 
ship seriously. 

The Seminar ended with a 
unique session presented by 
Dr. Bergstrom-Walan from 
Sweden, who talked about the 
necessity for sex education for 
the handicapped. She showed a 
very interesting film of sex 
education for the blind and also 
the way in which severely 
handicapped people in residen- 
tial establishments were helped 
to make love. Research work 
she had done in Sweden showed 
that the handicapped received 
inadequate sex education, and 
the Seminar ended with a film 
used in Sweden for the educa- 
tion of young people in meth- 
ods of intercourse. 

Some 120 people attended 
the meetings from 19 different 
countries and, as Seminar Dir- 
ector, I would like to record 
my thanks to the Police Cadets 
of the Thames Valley Constabu- 
lary for their magnificent and 
untiring efforts in caring for 
the needs of the handicapped 
memberg of the Seminar, 


Spastics 
Week 


raised 


goodwill 


[N London Spastics Week 

began with the solemn air 
of faith at the Service of 
Dedication at St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields (report on page 10), 
and ended with the spirit of 
madcap jollity at almost the 
very same spot with a fund- 
raising exhibition of Morris 
Dancing in Trafalgar Square 
the following Saturday. 

Meanwhile throughout the 
country. local groups and 
centres had been focusing 
attention on the activities of 
The Spastics Society with 
their own events. 

As reported on page 1, one 
of the formal highlights of the 
week was the reception held at 
the Grocers’ Hall attended by 
the Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Harold Wilson, to say thank 
you to as many people as pos- 
sible for their help to spastics 
during the year. 

Looking back over the week 
Mr. A. C. Robinson, Senior 
Appeals Officer of the Society 
told Spastics News: “I think we 
should, in one sense disasso- 
ciate Spastics Week from cash. 
As far as London was con- 
cerned the week was enjoyed 
by more people than ever be- 
fore. There were over 200 at 
the service, of whom 60 were 
in wheelchairs, and nearly 200 
at the reception. There is also 
no doubt that the literary con- 
test prize-giving (report on 
pages 6 & 7), by Mrs. Harold 
Wilson was a fantastic success.’ 

There were cash successes to 
boast of—some big and some 
though small equally encourag- 
ing. There was the staggering 
sum of £11,000 raised by a team 
of 150 door-knock collectors in 
Swansea with another 50 totals 
to be added in, 

Collectors in the Preston area 
brought in £2,000 and there was 
an event for the public every 
day. At the other end of the 
financial scale but just.as good 
in its way was the £83 raised 
by the group in Milton Keynes. 
For this group was formed less 
than a month before Spastics 
Week. They collected money by 
having a “mobile flag day.” A 


Death of 
Mr. W. Brown 


We regret to announce the 
death of Mr. W. Brown, who, 
with his wife, founded the Sale, 
Altrincham and District Spas- 
tics Society in 1953. 


In 1955, Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
moved to Formby and in the 
next year started the Formby 
Spastics Society, which was 
amalgamated with the South- 
port and District Spastics Soc- 
iety. 

Mr. Brown became secretary 
of this group in 1961 and re- 
tained the office until 1970, 
when ill-health forced- him to 
resign. He was a devoted volun- 
tary worker and greatly con- 
cerned with the welfare of 
spastic people. Everybody with 
whom he came in contact had 
the greatest admiration and 
affection for him. 


Clacton Chamber of Trade in 
Essex has presented £500 to 
Wakes Hall adult residential 
centre, run by the _ Stars 
Organisation for Spastics. The 
cheque was received on behalf 
of the centre by S.0.S. member 
Eve Boswell at a Clacton Trades 
Fair, 


Olivia Brown, Frankie Spray, Jane Churcher and Pauline 


a 


Turner, all Spastics Society staff, gave up their Saturday to 


coax cash from the crowds. 


It could become a regular event, 


since the Angel Morris men have offered to dance for spastics 
whenever they are asked. 


float was decorated and, man- 
ned by volunteers, travelled to 
villages and commercial centres 
in the area. The dozen volun- 
teers jumped off and stayed 20 
minutes to give people a chance 
to contribute to the collecting 
boxes before moving on. 

Said Mr. Robinson: “It was an 
original way of doing it and 
very enterprising for a new 


group.” 
Clash 


The Milton Keynes Group’s 
final total was £100. The £83 
raised by the float was not 
achieved without drama. By 
accident the float called at 
Bletchley on the same day that 
Royal National Institute for the 
Blind were out collecting as 
they have been for the past 30 
years. Police were called as the 
two charities came face to face 
and later Gerald Dodd of the 
Milton Keynes Spastics Society 
which had obtained permission 
to collect from the Borough 
Council said: “If we’d known 
there was to be a collection for 
the blind on the same day as 
ours, we would have missed 
Bletchley out.” 

Guests at the Gloucester and 
District Spastics Association’s 
dinnér to mark Spastics Week 
were told by the secretary Mr. 
William Thomas that even 
more money was needed. And 
Mr. Derek Spackman, the chair- 
man, went on to say that the 
ambulance alone cost £500 a 
year to run. The result was that 
one of the dinner guests, Mrs. 
Chris Glanville, wife of the 
licensee of the flying Machine 
Public House promptly left her 


‘seat and presented a cheque 


for £114. This was from part of 
a fund-raising drive at the pub 
at Easter and a wheelchair has 
already been donated by her 
customers. Mrs. Sally Oppen- 
heim, M.P. for Gloucester was 
among the guests which includ- 
ed five local mayors. 


At one Society ‘School Meld- 
reth Manor a popular event was 
the exhibition of the pupils’ art 
work entitled “Art Begins.” 


The centres for spastics were 
also well into the forefront in 
both raising money and helping 
the public to understand the 
Society’s work with open days. 
Mr. M. R. H. Stopford pointed 
out: “Nothing happens at the 
centres without the residents’ 
knowledge and agreement. They 
are always consulted first. We 
wouldn’t dream of undertaking 
open days without their consent 
because the centres are their 
homes.” 

Such varied activities as a 
charity football match, a bingo 
and pies and peas. supper 
brought in £100 at the Buxton 
Centre and 30 residents enjoyed 


the Golden Garter Gala evening 
in- Manchester organised by the 
North West Region. 
Coombe Farm welcomed 200 
visitors and also raised £100 
while Drummonds attracted the 
same number of visitors. They 
succeeded in raising £300 and 
Gladys Holman House topped 
the fund raising score with 
£1,100. About £800 of this was 
contributed by the Camborne 
School of Mines which held a 
Crazy Week. Their open day 
was the best attended ever with 
more than 200 visitors and £100 
was made from workshop sales. 


Daresbury Hall made £212 
from a sponsored swim while 
a sponsored walk raised £160 
for Jacques Hall. Kyre Park 
held an Edwardian Night and 
the Princess Marina Centre, 
Thorngrove and the Birming- 
ham Hostel all opened their 
doors to the public. Added Mr. 
Stopford—“Of course the old 
saying is still true-for us every 
week is Spastics Week!” 

Of course not all the activi- 
ties could be squeezed into just 
seven days, and one of the 
groups to hold a Spastics Week 
celebration after the official 
end on May 4 was the Brighton, 
Hove and. District Spastie 
Society. Brighton was lit by 
6,000 torches when 20 Sussex 
Carnival and Bonfire Commit- 
tees marched in fancy dress to 
raise money for the local group. 


Morris dance 


It was traditional dress for 
the Angel Morris Men on the 
final Saturday of Spastics Week 
when they danced in Trafalgar 
Square. Their black and white 
costumes brought forth a few 
comments from Liverpool sup- 
porters for the colours were 
identical to those of Newcastle 
and the performance coincided 
with the Cup Final. 

The Angel Morris Men were 
formed by 21-year-old Ted 
Stevens, a physics student at 
The City University, two and a 
half years ago. The team com- 
prises students and “local lads” 
and is yet another example of 
the desire of today’s youth to 
help: others. 

The Morris Dancers drew an 
enthusiastic crowd of well 
wishers to the Square with 
their centuries-old dances with 
such amazing names as 
“Chicken Chasing,” “Saturday 
Night Going Upstairs” and 
“Jockey to the Fair.” The Angel 
Morris Men dance each year as 
part of the Lord Mayor’s Pro- 
cession and not only did they 
waive any payment. for their 
Spastics .Week dance _ they 
enjoyed the occasion so much 
they have offered to dance next 
year, 
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Spirit of voluntary 


[T was a meeting of old 
friends when Leslie 
Crowther, Stars Organis- 
ation for Spastics mem- 
ber, opened the Bath and 
District Spastics Soc- 
iety’s education centre in 
May. 
Six years earlier Leslie 
had opened the Spastics 
Assessment Unit in the 


grounds of the Royal 


eS. 3 ic a ” 


A busy diary of charity engagements makes Leslie Crowther as 


lives 


United Hospital in Bath. 
The new £40,000 centre 
of three classrooms, oc- 
cupational therapy 
rooms, cloakrooms and 
joint staff room, is:an ex- 


tension of the unit. 
The guests, who included 


Caroline Langmead and Brigadier Mossman were old friends 
who had a lot to talk about after the opening ceremony. 


Despite the excitement of the opening, teacher Mrs. A. Novak found time to read a story 


much at home on official plat- 
forms as before the television comeras. Here he is flanked by official guests, from left to right, 
Lady Dorman, Mr. Dorrien Belson, Mrs. Crowther, Sir-Maurice Dorman, Mrs. Mary Belson, 
Dr. H. Brand (hidden), Mrs. T. Mossman and Dr. S. Weller. 


Opening of £40,000 education centre 


on at 


Mr. Dorrien Belson, Chair- 
man of The Spastics Society, 
and his wife, were welcomed 
by Sir Maurice Dorman, for- 
mer Governor-General of 
Malta, and now Chairman of 
the Wiltshire Area Health 
Authority. 

Sir Maurice said: ‘When 
the National Health Service 
was first introduced in 1948 
we wondered if the spirit of 
voluntary help and assistance 
from the days of the old 
Infirmaries would be needed 
and continued. There is no 
doubt of the need of continu- 
ing public understanding and 
participation, and this unit is 
an outstanding example. The 
work of voluntary organisa- 
tions is as important as ever 
it was, and as the level of 
official assistance grows, so 
the endeavours of organisa- 
tions like the Spastics Society 
grows.” 


For families 


Mr. Belson spoke of his 
gladness in being invited, and 
went on: “I’m very much 
happier for my wife, who was 
involved in the founding of 
the Bath and District 
Spastics Society. It is 


story to Catherine Jones, Heidi Thirkette, Tracey Pearce and Alison Summers. 


£800 mile walk along 


RIGHTLY coloured macin- 
toshes, equally gay anoraks 
and even golf umbrellas enliv- 
ened the dull background of 
grey sea and sky when 90 sup- 
-porters of the Bournemouth, 
Poole and District Spastics Soc- 
iety took a 10-mile walk along 
the beach and raised over £800. 
The first wet Sunday for sev- 
eral weeks halved the anticipa- 
ted number of walkers, but the 


90 who did take part set off 
from Sandbanks Pavilion in 
high spirits despite the pouring 
rain. 

The. walk, from Sandbanks 
to Alum Chine and return, was 
repeated twice and took about 
three hours. Afterwards every- 
one was looking forward to a 
hot. bath and dry clothes. 

The wettest and coldest were: 
probably the organisers, Mrs. 


the beach 


Eileen Maddocks and Mrs. Betty 
Pennington, and the members 
of the staff of Langside School 
who manned the check points. 

The income from the walk, 
the. first local event of the 1974 
Spastics Week, will go towards 
the cost of Edward House, the 
new residential centre for spas- 
tics over the age of 16; which 


-has recéntly ‘been erected: in 
-Talbot Drive, Parkstone. - 


help 
Bath 


very gratifying for both 
of us to come here and see 
for ourselves what is being 
done by the Society for spas- 
tics and their families in the 
area.” 


He recalled the founding of 
The Spastics Society by a few 
people whose dedication had 
resulted in the nationwide 
Society today. 


It had grown because people 
cared. He went on: “Although 
the Society is as desperate for 
money as ever it was, we are 
very encouraged in our work 
by what appears to be a bot- 
tomless fund of goodwill, from 
people of all ages, and to these 
people we are indebted for 
The Spastics Society’s success’. 
He thanked the people of Bath 
for their goodwill which had 
led to the unit. 


“At home” 


Leslie Crowther, who had 
spent the morning seeing the 
unit at work, told guests: “One 
of the great things about com- 
ing back here is that one does 
feel at home. The staff are 
marvellous and the children in- 
credible, and you’ve all won 
with this extension. It works so 
well because you all worked to 
make it. work.” 

The unit, for which £7,000 
must still be found, can take 
30 children between the ages 
of four and 10. . 

After the ceremony, Mrs. 
Mary Belson spoke to Spastics 
News about the time 20 years 
ago when the -Belson family 
lived in, Bath’ and she had 
helped in the founding of the 
local Society. 

The Belson’s third child, 
Anthony, had been born spastic, 
and she recalled: “Things were 
not so advanced in those days, 
and one felt terribly insular. 
Who else had this happened 
to? I.looked around for others 
in the same position, and event- 
ually we formed the Bath and 
District Spastics Society. . We 
found 70 spastics and it was a 
great help to meet with other 
people facing the same prob- 
lems.” 3) 


; President 


Mrs. Belson acted as chair- 
man/secretary until] eventually 
her husband took over, and to- 
day he is still President. 

“For eight years we were very 
closely connected with the 
group, and it was terrible leav- 
ing it when we moved to 
London,” said Mrs. Belson. 
“This opening has given me 
the greatest pleasure—I’ve such 
admiration for all the people 
concerned. When Anthony was 
born I had no idea that this 
would result, and it’s like a 


> dream come true.” 


Brigadier Trevor Mossman 


Mrs. Mary Belson’s bouquet was much admired by Tracey 
Pearce and Alison Summers. 


Loreena O’Halloran seems to be keeping an eye out for teacher 
as Leslie enjoys a game in the sand tray. 


a 


Goodwill was shown by all kinds of organisations, including 

the Bath Lions Club which donated a tape recorder as a teach- 

ing aid. Here, Duncan Rae, Andrew Crump, Mr. G. McLennan, 

Bath Lions Chairman; teacher Mrs. Margaret Osborn, and 
Alison Summers try it out. 


has been~ Chairman of the 
group since 1957 when he re- 
tired from the Army. His wife 
with the Belsons, Mrs. Dawn 
Hooper and Mrs. Molly Buch- 
anan, were all part of the orig- 
inal team. He spearheads the 
fund-raising campaigns: ‘First 
the assessment unit, then the 
school, and now we're looking 
round for what to do next. 
We're considering a_ holiday 
home. We’ve done a lot for edu- 
cable spastics and we feel there 
is a need to give a break to 
the families with severerely 


handicapped spastics. We have 
300 children for whom we care 
and a lot is done in the Bath 
area. However, there is a need 
to be fulfilled in the West Wilt- 


. Shire area. Far from being fin- 


ished now the school is built, 
we feel we’ve just started.” 

The school has a full-time 
staff of four teachers qualified 
in teaching the handicapped, 
and three helpers, two physio- 
therapists, and an occupational 
and a speech therapist. Formal 
lessons are geared to fit in 
with physiotherapy. 


Christine helps school 
which helped her 


INCE winning a special prize in The Society’s 1974 Achieve- 
ment Award, 12-year-old Christine Horth has been busy rais- 
ing money for Meldreth Manor, the school-which has helped her 


towards independence. 


She ran a second-hand sale in the garden of her parents’ Essex 
home with the help of other handicapped children and made a 


profit of about £2. 


Last. January, Christine travelled to London for her Achieve- 


ment Award. She received a box of chocolates and a certificate 


from Spastics Society Director Mr. James Loring in recognition of 


‘her determination in learning to walk. ; * 


<n 


Peter Kinnison, 15, the boy 
who was told only three years 
ago that he would probably 
never walk, makes his way to 
the lectern to read the first 
lesson. Peter is a student at 
the Society’s Thomas Delarue 

School. 


Help from Navy 


NE. of the greatest friends 
of Scottish spastics is the 
Royal Navy. Evidence of this 


’ was provided by the shore com- 


petition organised by the RN 
Drumfork Sea Angling Club, 
Helensburgh, for the second 
year in succession. 

Compared with last year, the 
number of entrants zoomed 
from 93 to 233, and funds for 
the Scottish Spastics Appeal 
from £68 to almost £140. More 
than a dozen valuable prizes 
were generously donated by var- 
ious local companies and indi: 
viduals, and these were pre: 
sented by Mr. Ian Rennie, Scot- 
tish Regional Manager for Calor 
Gas Ltd., which sponsored the 
event. 


A night out with a difference 


for Mrs. M. Jordan at the 
Golden Garter Club, Wythen- 
shawe. Not only did she receive 
a Spastics Pool dividend cheque 
for £3,769.17 but she also met 
singing star Frank Ifield. Mrs. 
Jordan of Rockdove Avenue, 
Hulme, Manchester was not the 
only cheque winner of the even- 
ing. Collectors Mrs. F. Griggs 
and Mrs. A. Leonard both re- 
ceived £188. 

The occasion was organised 
by the North West Region of 
The Spastics Society as a fund 
raising project for Spastics 
Week. 

Picture above shows Frank 
Tfield and Mrs. Jordan after the 
presentation, 
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of suffering 


GPASTICS Week, 1974, started with the traditional 

Service of Dedication at St. Martin-in-the 
Fields, London. It was attended by over 200 people, 
including residents from most of the Society’s adult 


centres. 


Coombe Farm, Drummonds, Oakwood, 


the Princess Marina Centre, Sherrards Training 

Centre and Wakes Hall were all represented. Muscle 

power for heaving wheelchairs up the church steps 

was provided by eight stalwart Thames Valley police 
cadets, supervised by P.C. Baker. 


The hymn singing was led 
by the choir of the Society’s 
Thomas Delarue School from 
Tonbridge, Kent, and Peter 
Kinnison, a senior pupil of the 
school, gave the first lesson. 
The second lesson was read by 
Mr. Bill Hargreaves, the Soc- 
iety’s Senior Clubs’ and Holi- 
day Officer, and founder of the 
762 Club movement for Spas- 
tics. 

The principal address was 
given -by Mr. Brian Rix, the 
well-known comedy actor and a 
member of the Stars Organisa- 
tion for Spastics. He said that 
as the father of a handicapped 
child he has become accus- 
tomed to meeting all sorts of 
physical and mental handicaps 
over the-years and has never 
failed to be moved by the enor- 
mous courage displayed by not 
only the handicapped, but 
also those in whose charge they 
happen to be. 


Courage 


“It is a courage which not all 
so-called normal people can 
summon up when faced with a 
problem, whether physical or 
moral,” he commented. “The 
problem of suffering is a very 
difficult one for most of us to 
accept. It alarms us and we 
fight against it, those of us who 
are unusued to facing it every 
day. But if there is one thing 


3 tele Friendship Club for 
adult spastics, affiliated 
to the Lancaster, Morecambe 
_and District Spastics Society, 
has now joined the nation-wide 
Association of ’62 Clubs. 


In a speech welcoming the 
Lancaster club to the national 
organisation, Mr. David Branch, 
’62 Club’s Officer for the North, 
said: “I’d like to congratulate 
the group for being far-sighted 
enough to let adult spastics run 
their own social affairs, and let 
them take the responsibility for 
running their own club.” 


He added that it was essential 
that spastics should fight for 
their own independence and not 
rely on others, 


suffering teaches us, it is 
patience, and there is not too 
much of that in the world 
today.” 

- Mr. Rix continued that their 
very physical ability brought 
the able-bodied into contact 


with temptation, jealousy, un- 
kindness and selfish ambition. 
“These are our handicaps,” 


Actor Brian Rix, who gave the 


Brian Rix speaks on 
the lessons 


he told the disabled people in 
the congregation, “and we 
strive to overcome them just as 
you do. So perhaps it is not 
so much that you are like us, 
but that we are like you.” 

He added that the able- 
bodied -and the handicapped 
share the same capacity for en- 
joyment, and described as a 
“monstrous. deprivation” the 
fact that disabled people were 
often denied access to theatres 
and places of entertainment 
because of fire risk. 

The Spastics Society had led 
the way, said Mr. Rix, in not 
only providing a wide range 
of facilities for the handi- 
capped, but also in ensuring 
that the problems of disability 
were fully aired. 

“So make the most of this 
enlightened attitude,” he urged 
his listeners. “Go out and en- 
joy yourselves. Go to the 
churches, the clubs, the pubs, 
theatres and cinemas, and if 
you can get there unaided do 
so, for by this means you will 
be able to show the public that 
you ARE like us and that we 
should be very, very grateful 
that you are.” 
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address at the Spastics Week service, talks to Peter Kinnison. 
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An interior view of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, during 


the annual Service of Dedication for Spastics Week 1974. 


Why Frank (aged 80) 
a week's collection 


Splashes | 
from the 


Spastics 


OR only the second time 
in 22 years, Spastics Pool 
collector, Frank Burge, did 
not make his usual two_nine- 
mile hikes to his clients - in 
the Newbury area. But it was 
not because of his advanced 
age — he celebrated his 80th 
birthday in May — that pre- 
vented him making his 
rounds. 

Instead he was sunning him- 
self at Pontin’s Blackpool holi- 
day camp. It was Top Ten Pro- 
motions’ way of saying thank 
you to Frank and 600 other 
collectors and their families 
who had raised their member- 
ship by more than 50 in the pre- 
ceding year. In all 2,000 had 
the run of the Pontin’s camp 
for Top Ten’s fourth Gala 
Week. 


Pictured left is Boppo the 
bear who responded to an invi- 
tation from George Storr the 
area supervisor for Louth in 
Lincolnshire and opened a new 
holiday bungalow with the help 
of Mrs. C. Stubbs, the Chairman 
of the Louth Spastics Society. 

During the visit our friendly 
bear called in on the children’s 
ward of Louth Hospital, St. 
Bernards School for the Handi- 
capped, and Virginia House, a 
home for children in care. 

Our picture shows Boppo 
catching up on his mail on his 
return to Bristol, 


It was the first holiday that 
Frank and his wife had had for 
10 years. Mr. Burge and his 
wife have lived in Thatcham, 
Berkshire, for more than 25 
years. They came from India 
where Mr. Burge was a locomo- 
tive inspector when, as Anglo- 
Indians, life became uncomfort- 
able for them during the turbu- 
lence that followed partition of 
the sub-continent. - 


A get-together for collectors 
on the Isle of Wight was the 
perfect occasion for Terry 
Divers, area supervisor I.W.1,. 
to present a lighter to his father 


Hoping to 
hear from 


e 
friends 

R. Paul Baxter, aged 23, a 

resident at the Lincoln- 
shire Spastics Centre, would 
like to hear from anybody who 
knew him at Lancaster Train- 
ing Centre between January and 
November, 1969. 

His interests are pop music, 
football and competitions, 

Please write to him at Lin- 
colnshire Spastics Centre, 
Brumby Wood Lane, Scun- 
thorpe, Humberside. 

Miss Fiona Stirling, aged 17, 
of Woking, Surrey, would like 
to correspond with a disabled 
pen friend. She is still at school 
studying for “A” levels, and 
has wide general interests. 
Please write to her direct: Miss 
Fiona Stirling, 72 Park Road, 
Woking, Surrey. 


missed 


In the 22 years that he has 


. been a collector, Frank reckons 


that he has walked 1,000 miles. 
Mrs. Burge would like him to 
give it up: “At 80 he still wants 
to be a spring chicken” she 
said, but his-doctor reckons the 
walk does him no harm. 

The only other week he has 
ever missed was about a year 
ago, “I hada touch of lumbago” 
he explained. However one of 
his daughters-in-law made sure 
that Frank’s members would 
not be disappointed, and did 
his round for him. 


who is the longest serving offi- 
cial collector on the island. 
Picture above shows Terry 
Divers, left, presenting the 
cigarette lighter to his father. 
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Spastics News goes “Upstairs Downstairs” 


The kind personality behind 
that spoilt Captain James 


"PHERE is good news 

for fans of the popu- 
lar television series 
“Upstairs Downstairs,” 
because a new Story is 
due to appear on our 
Screens in the Autumn. 
Spastics News was invi- 
ted to watch the filming 
of a few scenes at. the 
London Weekend Tele- 
vision studios on the 
South Bank of the 
Thames. 


The vast “Upstairs Down- 
stairs” studio is divided into 
a series of permanent sets, 
each representing a room in 
the Bellamy household, and 
the film cameras are wheeled 
from one to another as the 
action of the story demands. 

The furniture and other 
props are all authentic — no 
polystyrene fakes, but genuine 
items dating back to the early 
years of this century. The 
kitchen set is specially fascin- 
ating in this respect with its 
enormous copper saucepans, 
earthenware storage jars and a 
~very early type of gas cooker. 

The last episode of the pre- 
vious series showed the out- 
break of the First Worid War, 
and later this year the story 


LETTER TO 


THE EDITOR 


UST another example of a 
spastic girl who can take 
it with humour. 

I was talking with a recently 
engaged couple. It was three 
years since I had seen the girl. 
At that time she had just 
achieved her big ambition — 
received her Invacar. I had 
gathered that she no longer had 
this. I enquired. 

“Oh, that,” she said, with a 
broad smile to me and a wink 
-at her fiancee, who was at the 
ready to support. “Each time 
I saw a bus I drove up on to 
the pavement out of the way. 
So they took my car away.” 


Kate Cruse, | 


Square, 


_ are employed on light engin- 


will show how the war affects 
the lives of the various mem- 
bers of the household. One of 
the characters most directly 
involved in the fighting is the 
handsome, spoilt’ son of the 
house, Captain James Bellamy. 
This part is played by Simon 
Williams who, in real life, is a 
much nicer person than the 
rather selfish character he has 
to play on television. 


Simon’s father, the late Hugh 
Williams, was a _ well-known 
actor who also wrote a number 
of successful plays, in collabor- 
ation with his wife. Simon’s 
wife, Belinda Carroll, is at 
present appearing in one of 
Hugh and Margaret Williams’ 
plays, “Flip Side,” in Coventry. 


Family life 


Simon was born in Windsor, 
but he says his parents moved 
around a good deal during his 
childhood. For a time he went 
to boarding schoo] which, like 
most sensitive children, he 
hated, but the experience made 
him appreciate the importance 
of family life. He did not go 
to drama school, but started 
the hard way in fortnightly rep. 


at Worthing—‘“Sweeping | the-- 


stage,” as he put it. 

One of his recent theatrical 
successes was in “No Sex 
Please, We’re British,” at the 
Strand Theatre, in which he 


Pupils from the Ellis Guildford School, Basford, Nottingham- 


and Belinda Carroll created the 
leading husband and wife roles. 
Simon’s part in this popular 
West End comedy was after- 
wards taken over by Alister 
Cameron, godfather to the 
Williams’: son, Tamlyn, now 
aged 3}. 

Before filming began on the 
latest “Upstairs Downstairs” 
series, Simon appeared with 
Marianne Faithfull for a limi- 
ted five-week run of “The Col- 
lector,” by John Fowldes. This 
was the story of a psychopathic 
butterfly collector who kid- 
napped a girl with whom he 
had fallen in love so that he 
could add her to his “collec- 
tion.” 


Although he had some good 
reviews, Simon remarked that 
he found this a very difficult 
play, partly because it had only 
two characters and also because 
the creation of the role of the 
butterfly collector was a great 
strain on the emotions. 

“You have to get right behind 
a _part—to psychoanalyse your- 
self as it were—and to play 
this kind of role is like strip- 
ping yourself naked emotion- 
ally.” 


Simon added that while his . 


playing--of-the psychopath in 
“The Collector” had to be 
created entirely from the imag- 
ination, he had met people like 
James Bellamy in real life. 
“And I’m not keen on the type. 


shire, put the finishing touches to room dividers for a holiday 
caravan to be used by spastic children. The children have done 
all the restoration work on the caravan themselves and raised 
money for the project with dances at the school. They are (left 
to right) Kevin_ Fidler, John Soroczyn, Susan Straw, Sharon 


Doke and Rita Christie. 


Picture by courtesy of Evening Post, Nottingham. 


New centre for 
Scottish workers 


‘THE Scottish Council for the Care of Spastics is shortly to 
open a new habitation unit and work training centre at 


Hillington Industrial Estate. 
The present centre on the 

site, opened 11 years ago, now 

caters for nearly 100 trainees 


_and conditions have become 


increasingly overcrowded. The 
new premises, refurbished by 
the Industrial Estates Corpor- 
ation, will be able to accom- 
modate up to 150 people. 

The trainees at the centre 


eering, much of which is very 
meticulous, recovery of cotton 
yarn, waste paper-bag making, 
printing book matches, cushion 
making and other activities. 
“This is mainly work for 
firms who have sub-contracted 
to us and have found we can 
do a job as well as anyone,” 
said Mr. William Balfour, who 


is in charge of the centre. 


They’re a bit too cocky.” 

He says that life is difficult 
for everybody, and in all one’s 
actions it is important to con- 
sider the possible repercussions 
on other people. But James 
Bellamy doesn’t stop.to think 
about anybody else’s feelings, 
whether he is seducing the 
parlourmaid or flirting with his 
father’s pretty young ward, 
while his wife is lying ill in 
bed. However, Simon feels 
that inside James there is a 
basically nice person trying to 
get out. 


Values 


Surprisingly for such a young 
man, Simon Williams shows a 
keen respect for the moral 
values of 1914. He feels that 
people nowadays generally lack 
self-discipline, and says that one 
of the qualities which impres- 
ses him about most disabled 


Simon Williams as the dashing 
Captain James Bellamy 


people he has met is their 
strong sense of personal disci- 
pline. 

He has two friends who are 
residents at The  Spastics 
Society’s hostel in Snakes Lane, 
Woodford Green, Essex. They 
first met six or seven years ago 
when Simon was appearing in 
a play at the Palmers Green 
theatre, and a group from the 
hostel came backstage to see 
him. Their friendship has 
grown up over the years, not 
through any idea of sympathy 
on Simon’s part, but because 
the girls in question are warm 
out-going people with whom he 
gets on well. 


He obviously regards them 


as people first and as spastics 
only ‘very incidentally. We 
agreed that “spastic’ was an 
ugly-sounding word, anyway. 
Going on to talk about dis- 
abled people in general, he 
said it was difficult to avoid 
cliches. 

“If you just hurt your foot 
or something, you can imagine 
what it’s like to be perman- 
ently disabled. That makes you 
realise how lucky you are to 


have all your faculties and 
everything you normally take 


for granted.” 

He said his shins were a 
mass of bruises from helping at 
a recent wheelchair dancing 
display (metal footrests can be 
lethal objects to the ambulant!). 


This had been part of a fund- 
raising effort in aid of the 
Across Trust, an organisation 
which arranges trips to 
Lourdes and to Rome for the 
severely disabled. 

Simon is hoping to join one 
of these pilgrimages when he 
can spare the time from being 


~ Captain Bellamy. Meanwhile, it 


remains to be seen whether the 
horrors of life in the trenches 
will have any effect on James’ 
character. I am not giving 
away any secrets of the plot; 
but certainly viewers of the new 
series can expect plenty of 
human interest both above and 
below stairs. 


Anne Plummer 


Please be kind to the 


able-bodied, they are 
really quite normal 


DISABLED people are often ner- 

vous of mixing with the non- 
handicapped, but there is no need for 
hesitation. Inside, the able-bodied 
are normal people— just like you and 
me, really — and friendly overtures 
will usually be rewarded with a 
happy smile. 


Anyone who has worked with the able- 
bodied will tell you what cheerful folk. they 
are—always ready with a joke. The courage 
they show in facing up to their problems can 
be an inspiration to us all. 
speech can be a little difficult to understand, 
especially where regional accents are con- 
cerned, and initially this will often cause com- 
munication problems. But with a little 
patience the listener will begin to understand 
when he becomes familiar with the speaker. 
A letter board will often facilitate communi- 
cation in the early stages. 

Some of the able-bodied go to University and 
attain high positions in the professions and 
public life. Others, less intellectually gifted, 
leave school barely able to sign their names or 
fill in the weekly pools coupon. And if these 
latter care to ‘spend their evenings watching 
TV programmes such as “Coronation Street” 
and “It’s a Knockout?” who are we to deny 
them these simple pleasures? 

They are often unable to find the type of work 
which they would like, especially in areas of 
high unemployment. Many are forced to spend 
their days doing boring repetitious jobs in 
barrack-like surroundings to which they are 
confined for sometimes eight or nine hours a 
day. : 

Some are unable to work in open employ- 
ment at all. These include retirement pension- 
ers and young mothers tied to the home by 


‘ing into “cabbages.” 


Sometimes their , 


demands of small children. Some of the most 
tragic cases among the latter are the Graudate 
Wives. Forced into marriage by a cruel, un- 
heeding society, they now find themselves turn- 
A plan is afoot to start 
a Friendship Week for Graduate Wives during 
which everyone should make an effort to visit 
at least one of these poor brave souls living 
in the neighbourhood. She can be forgotten, 
of course, as soon as the Week is over. 

Most able-bodied people need to be car 
owners as they usually find it impossible to 
walk two or three hundred yards to the shops 
or public transport. Motorists are no longer 
willing to suffer the indignity of being segre- 
gated into special parking compounds and are 
demanding, nay claiming, the right to park 
half-way across the pavements in busy shopping 
areas. Try not to be impatient if one of their 
parked vehicles impedes the progress of your 
wheelchair, but think “There but for the grace 
Of-GOd 3,5. 

The able-bodied have the same sexual and 
emotional needs as other people. Modern think- 
ing stresses the importance of free and natural 
expression of feeling, and many of the able- 
bodied have made a success of marriage with 
one of their own kind. Despite the high divorce 
rate there is no evidence to suggest that the 
able-bodied are any less sexually responsible 
than the rest of society, and to forbid them ™ 
marriage would be to deny one of the basic 
human rights to a large section of the popula- 
tion. And remember—a non-handicapped child 
can be born to anybody—even to disabled 
parents. 

Working with the able-bodied can be richly 
rewarding, as it takes such small effort to 
amuse these simple souls. Children, especially, 


can obtain endless diversion from staring at } 


disabled people, and if one can manage a 
tumble or an involuntary jerk or two, it will 


quite make their day. . BO icon, Vues: os 4 ( 
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_ INDIGNANT READERS DEFEND 


- PREGNANT SPASTIC GIRL 


EADERS were quick to 

spring to the defence of 

a pregnant spastic girl when 

the following letter appeared in 
the Birmingham Post: 


“Recently I sat by some 
severely disabled people. One 
of the young girls was pregnant, 
and the others were teasing her 
about it. She was spastic and 
could hold a glass only with 
great difficulty in both hands. 


“Obviously she could never 
manzge to look after a baby; 
presumably someone else will 
have to. While I do not think 
that disabled people should be 
deprived of sex, I cannot under- 
stand why she was not sterilised 
or given an abortion. (Signed) 
Mrs. M. Smith.” 

The letter evoked an imme- 
diate response from indignant 
readers: 

“Who does Mrs. Smith think 
she is?” demanded J.C. of Great 
Barr, “Why should this spastic 


girl be sterilised adding another 
disability to her list? If any- 
thing a child would probably 
help a spastic overcome her 
difficulties ... ” 


Love 


Wrote another Mrs. Smith, 
“Why should a spastic be de- 
prived of the joy that I find 
in my child? The girl men- 
tioned might give her baby far 
more love than some children 
born to physically sound par- 
ents ever receive .. .” 

A physiotherapist pointed out 
that many babies were born to 


unmarried women and would | 


have to be looked after by 
somebody else. “There is no 
rush to abort these babies,” she 
said, “So why should a spastic 
be treated in this way?” 

Said another reader, Mrs. 
Davies, “Mrs. Smith does not 
know the circumstances of the 


Children from White Lodge 
Spastics Centre, Chertsey, 
Surrey, met pop star Cliff 
Richard when he officially 
handed over three Chairmo- 
biles for use at the centre. 


Money for the wheelchairs 
had been raised by members 
of Oatlands Working Men’s 
Club, where the presentation 
took place. They collected 
£400 in five months by means 
of darts, football and cricket 
matches, plus tombolas and 
raffles. 


Cliff entertained the child-_ 
ren with several of his hit 
songs at the presentation. He 
is shown trying out the Chair- 
mobiles with Angela Taylor 
- (left) and Graham Thompson. 


Picture by courtesy of 
Geoff Purser and Surrey Herald 


of a day out 


HE. children of The Society’s Ingfield Manor School will 
L be flying high later this month, thanks to staff at British 


Caledonian Airways. The child 
bound for the holiday island o 
- of a scheme which worked like a dream. 


Said Mr. Harry Davies, of the 
Cabin Services department of 
British Caledonian: “It all 
started when hostesses raised 
some money by taking photo- 
‘graphs of tourists aboard our 
aircraft, to sell to them at a 
small profit. They decided that 
they wanted to use the money 
to take handicapped children 
on an outing.” 

The next step was that the 
company offered to provide an 
aircraft for the children, for 
just the cost of the fuel it 
would burn. But this came to 
more money than the cabin 
staff had in the kitty. 


Golden lion 


That problem was soon solved 
when the Traffic department of 
British Caledonian contributed 


funds from its “Golden Lion 


Children’s Trust”, which is to 
help handicapped children of 
all kinds. 

Jersey was chosen as the 
ideal place for the children. It 


was the right distance away, 


with a warm climate and good 

beaches. 6 
On approaching Ingfield, Mr. 

Davies discovered that the 


school had close connections 


with Jersey, and that the Jersey 


ren will be up, up and away, 
f Jersey on June 29, as a result 


Spastics Society, had raised a 
lot of money for equipment at 
the school. 

Not only that, but the father 
of one of the pupils owned a 
coach company there, so that 
took care of transport arrange- 
ments in Jersey. Meanwhile a 
Crawley coach firm, Dales, 
offered to provide transport to 
and from Gatwick. Horsham 
police promised an escort to 
help the coaches through the 
town. , 

Meanwhile a senior captain 
with British Caledonian offered 
to give up his day off to fly the 
aircraft. And senior stewards 
agreed to give up their days 
off to act as cabin staff. Junior 
stewards and hostesses will 
go along as escorts. “It’ll be a 
bit like Christmas day in the 


, army,” said Mr. Davies. 


Company engineers also 
agreed to give up their time, 
in case last minute alterations 
needed to be made to the seat- 
ing arrangements in the plane, 
to accommodate wheelchairs 
and so on. 


Customs 


A customs officer has agreed 
to give up his day off to fly 
with the children, so that they 
can get customs clearance in 
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Cliff and the children 
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young girl in question — she 
may have a husband or mother 
who is willing to help her with 
the baby.” 

The correspondence contin- 
ued the following week with a 
letter from D. Marshall of Soli- 
hull: 

“Many spastics make people 
in full possession of their physi- 
cal. power seem like refugees 
from the nut-house. One does 
not deny the joys of parenthood 
to someone who lacks a limb, 
has polio, is blind or deaf, so 
why should one deny it to a 
spastic person? 

“It would do Mrs. Smith good 
to spend a few days helping 
with spastic people then per- 
haps she would appreciate how 
much many of them do to over- 
come their difficulties.” 

Mr. James Loring, Director 
of The Spastics Society also 
wrote to the newspaper. 

“Why should severely dis- 


abled people be singled out in 
this fashion as being. second- 
class citizens and unfit for 
parenthood.” he asked, “In our 
experience handicapped people 
take a very responsible attitude 
towards children. Usually they 
produce children because they 
realy love and want them. If in 
some cases the mother needs a 
little physical help in bringing 
up her child during its earlier 
years why should this be con- 
sidered a disgrace? 


Care 


“Mrs. Smith should ponder 
the fact that the vast majority 
of children in care, for what- 
ever reason, are those of able- 
bodied parents; and that the 
distressing cases of cruelty to 
children almost invariably in- 
volve physically able adults. 

“Where a child is concerned, 
love and concern are more im- 
portant than perfect hands.” 


the air, to save valuable time 
at either end of the journey. 

British Caledonian agreed to 
look after meal arrangements, 
and are providing lunch boxes 
for all the children. They will 
also provide tuck boxes for 
them to take. home. 

Finally, something to reaffirm 
your faith in guardian angels. 
Mr. Davies remembered that 
when the BAC 111 aircraft first 
went into service—the children 
will fly in a BAC 111—plastic 
models of the aircraft were pro- 
duced as part of the promotion. 
That was about 10 years ago. 

He thought it would be a 
good idea to try and obtain 58 
of these models, one for each 
Ingfield child. He approached 
BAC, who said they didn’t know 
if there were any left, but 
promised to conduct a search. 

As good as their word, they 
scanned their offices through- 
out the globe. At last they 
tracked down the final few of 
these models, tucked away at 
the back of a cupboard in their 
Paris office. 

There were exactly 58. 


As the result of an appeal 
in the local press, Lancaster, 
Morecambe and District Spast- 
ics Society has received a dona- 
tion for £2.20 from pupils of 
the County Primary School, 
Carnforth, Lancs. An accom- 
panying letter from Nicola 
Lewis one of the children, 
said: 

“Our class, Junior 6, decided 
to give up any pleasurable 
thing and donate it to someone 
who needs it more than our- 
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great encouragement is the 
enormous fund of goodwill that 
exists throughout the country,” 
he said, and to everyone who 
had helped the Society he de- 
clared: ‘We thank you for 
your contributions, we thank 
your for your time, and we 
thank you for giving of your- 
selves.” 

There were also warm thanks 
from Mr. Belson to the Wor- 
shipful Company of Grocers 
which gave the reception for 
the Society at its stately livery 
hall in the City of London. 

* * * 


Mr. David Maddy, a resident 


of the Society’s Jacques Hall 


Centre, near Maningtree, 
Essex, would like to contact his 
pen friend, Margaret Jackson, 
but has~ lost her address. 
Please would she get in touch 
with him. 


JUNE 1974 


Tea-total 


Chief Petty Officer Trevor 
Robinson, of HMS Neptune, 
Faslane, Dumbartonshire, felt 
far from ship-shape after drink- 
ing 100 cups of tea in 9 hours 
56 minutes, thus breaking a 
world record. 

Commented Trevor after- 
wards “I felt terrible and didn’t 
really recover until two days 
later. 

But it was all in a good 
cause because his feat earned 
more than £500 for the Scottish 
Spastics Appeal fund. 

The Battersea-born sailor, 
aged 37, decided-to make the 
attempt after he heard on Tony 
Blackburn’s Radio One pro- 
gramme that someone had 
drunk 83 cups in 12 hours. He 
is normally a 20 cups-a-day man 
and on this oceasion he drank 


steadily at the rate of ten cups 


an hour. 

The Scottish Council for the 
Care of Spastics marked the 
occasion by presenting him 
with a silver teapot to take 
home to his wife and 8-year- 
old son at Dingwall in the far 
north of Scotland. 


Picture shows, left to right, 
Mr. Archie McConnochie, chair- 
man of the Scottish Council for 
the Care of Spastics, Trevor 
Robinson the marathon tea- 
drinker and Mr. Rex King- 
Clarke, West of Scotland Reg- 
ional Officer for the Spastics 
Appeal Fund. ° 


Ted’s walls 


of courage 


SS HO says I’m Handi- 

capped?” demanded 
Mr. Ted Castle of Catford, 
after completing a 10-mile 
sponsored walk in aid of the 
London:’62 Club for spastics. 
Despite a slow, tottering 
gait, Mr. Castle walked the 
whole distance from Kew 
to Hampton Court in six 
hours 30 minutes. He raised 
£10 for club funds. 

The youngest walker, nine- 
year-old Danny Castle of 
Leytonstone (no relation) 
had just had stitches re- 
moved following a foot in™ 
jury, but he earned £7 from 
sponsors. 


Spastics Cards Ltd. 


GREETINGS CARDS PUBLISHING COMPANY OF THE 


SPASTICS SOCIETY 


...announce their 1974 Christmas Card range 
and Christmas sundries 


Your Group can benefit by 373 per cent 


of the full sales value 


Details will be sent to your Group Secretary 


or Card Organiser in June 


Spastics Cards Ltd. 


5 ES Se Be 


The Ridgeway, 


Iver, Bucks. 


Telephone Iver 1930 


